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THE FIRST OBOE AT THE PHILHARMONIC, 


Ir is with regret that a recurrence to a very unwelcome 
subject is forced upon us by circumstances over which we 
have no control. In the notice we published about the per- 
formance of Mendelssol.n’s symphony in A minor, at the 
French Plays, we had occasion to reprehend the manner in 
which a certain passage in the finale was performed by the 
gentleman who officiated as first oboe. We own that the 
criticism had become somewhat stale—that a demand for it on 
every occasion since the first time the symphony in question 
was rehearsed at the Philharmonic, under the composer’s 
direction, had moulded it into a stereotyped admonition—but 
we little dreamed that what might fairly have been denomi- 
nated a truism would have exposed us to a battery of anony- 
mous aspersions and abuse. Of course, we cannotdescend to 
answer attacks directed against us without the guarantee of 
signature, but happily a paragraph in the last number of the 
Sunday Times gives us an opportunity of vindication, of which 
we avail ourselves the more readily since not only our critical 
judgment but our personal candor is at stake. The paragraph 
runs as follows :— 

“Mr. Grattan Cooxe.—This gentleman hes addressed a Ictter to us, 
relative to a paragraph that appeared in the Times, reflecting on his pro- 
fessional capacity in the performance of the music at the St. James’s 
Theatre. He requests us to correct the error committed by the critic, 
and to state that ‘the mistake referred to did not occur with the prin- 
cipal oboe, which M. BENEDICT the conductor, and every member of the 
orchestia* are willing te testify. ‘It is well known,’ he adds, ‘ with whom 
the mistake originated ; but as it is not my wish to exonerate myself at 
the expense of a brother artist, 1 shall leave the discovery to my friend the 
critic.’ ” 

The mistake reprehended in the Times was equally noted 
by the critic cf the Morning Herald, and as our readers are 
aware, by the Musical World. Our reporter having dwelt 
upon it more at length and with more severity than our 
cotemporaries, to whom musical matters are naturally of less 
engrossing interest, we hold ourselves most implicated in the 
matter, and regard it as a duty to our readers to stand upon 


our defence, 

The case having been pretty plainly stated, we shall at 
once begin with evidence; and first let us call attention 
to the following letter from a gentleman holding a dis- 
tinguished position in the orchestras of the Philharmonic 
and Royal Italian Opera. 

To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir.—I have played the first flute in Mendelssolin’s symphony in A 
minor, with Mr. Grattan Cooke, at the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society several times, and the passage with which you justly found fault, 
in your notice of the French Plays, has never once been played correctly. 
At the first rehearsal, under Dr. Mendelssohn’s own direction, after three 
or four ineffectual trials of the passage (which, as you are aware, is an 
obligato for first flute and first oboe), Dr. Mendelssohn stepped up to my 
desk and requested me to endeavour to pay with the oboe; upon my re- 
monstrating that I pluyed my part correctly, Dr. Mendelssohn replied— 


| *Yes—but the passage is too difficult for Mr. Cooke, and I shall feel 
obliged if you will follow him as well as you can, and perhaps it may 
then pass without being observed.’ But the day after the concert, several 
of the papers complained (with justice) that the passage was ‘all a 
mess ;’ and the same result has followed every subsequent performance. 

At the rehearsal for the French Plays, Mr. Nicholson (the second 
oboe), Mr. Cooke being absent, played the passage in question with me, 
and, for the first time, it was quite correct. Upon which, recollecting 
the former occasions, I begged of Mr. Benedict, the conductor, to allow 
Mr. Nicholson to play it at night, to which Mr. Benedict consented; but 
Mr. Nicholson, on being applied to, declined, in a gentlemanly manner, 
to interfere with the duties of the first oboe. The result you know. 
When the passage came, I was so nervous that I did not play at all ;* and 
therefore, although Mr. Cooke piv not play his part correctly, I do not 
wish to exonerate myself from blame in which you will say 1 ought to 
bear a part. Allow me to remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

Stanhope-street, Regent’s-Park, Jan. 25. J. H. Ripas, 

It is scarcely necessary to add anything to the above, nor 
is it likely that Mr. Ribas’s word will be doubted; but to 
obviate the possibility of objection on that point in his letter 
which gives so very equivocal a coloring to the use Mr. 
Cooke has thought proper to make of Mr. Benedict’s name, 
we here subjoin the testimony of another highly respectable 
member of the orchestra—second obve at the Royal Italian 
Opera :— 

To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Dear Str.—In answer to your letter, | beg to say that Mr. Benedict 
did request me to play the obligato passage with the flute in Mendeis- 
sohn’s symphony, at the St.James’s Theatre, and on the first perform- 
ance of Antizone ; but I declined, of course, no: wishing to interfere with 
the duties of the principal oboe. I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 

Judd street, Brunswick-square. ALFRED NICHOLSON. 

After this, what is to be said of the paragraph which ap- 
peared in the Sunday Times? Mr. Cooke insinuates his 
claim to be dubbed a generous man upon the score of ‘‘ not 
wishing to exonerate himself at the expense of a brother 
artist ;” but this is idle sophistry; the very words lay the 
suspicion of error upon the shoulders of Mr. Ribas exclu- 
sively—since no one but Mr. Ribas is employed with Mr. 
Cooke in the passage which has raised the controversy. How 
much more manly is Mr. Ribas, who, disdaining to question 
the judgment and sincerity of the reporters who took note 
of the error (which Mr. Cooke does not attempt to deny 
having occurred), owns himself a partner in the blunder, and 
courts his share of the reprimand ! 

Mr. Cooke ought to be taught that dabbling in press con- 
troversies is a dangerous matter for an artist, and needs to 
be informed that the gentlemen who supply the musical 
notices for the great journals are neither iguorant nor 
malicious, but quite competent to animadvert upon matters 
that come under their province in general, and upon Mr. 
Cooke’s oboe-playing in particular. He has reason, indeed, 
to be very grateful to those gentlemen for their kindness, on 
numberless occasions, in abstaining from too minute an exe 
amination of the defects of a certain great orchestra with 





@ Observe the sequel! 





® Which was precisely stated in our notica—Ep. 
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which Mr. Cooke is connected, and of the particular ¢auses 
of those defects. Fight concerts ina year give them ample 
opportunities for criticism, of which, from sheer good nature, 
they have but too often refrained from taking advantage. 


One more question to Mr. Cooke, and we have done. Why 
did he wait for Mr, Benedict’s departure for Germany before 
he arraigned the critic of the 7imes in the pages of its Sunday 
cotemporary? The answer is obvious. 

Here, if Mr. Cooke be satisfied, let the matter end. If 
not, however, we are ready to enter into other particulars. It 
strikes us that in a regular contest, with no quarter, Mr. 
Cooke would be worsted ; but of this he may form his own 
opinion. We, nevertheless, deplore the necessity in which the 
circumstances have placed us of adopting the present mode of 
defence; but while we accord that Mr. Cooke’s professional 
reputation is of consequence to Mr. Cooke, we equally lay a 
claim to consideration for ourselves ; and we beg leavedistinctly 
to state, that whenever our character as true and impartial 
critics is concerned, we shall use every legitimate means to 
preserve it unsullied. We desire no harm to Mr. Cooke; on 
the contrary we wish him well, for the sake of his highly 
respected father; and we can assure him that it affords us 
infinitely more pleasure to find matter for eulogy than for 
reprebension in the exercise of our critical capacity. Let Mr. 
Cooke henceforth try to deserve the good opinion of the press, 
and not lose his time in vain endeavors to vilify the motives 
and injure the reputation for candor and ability of persons who 
are happily invulnerable to his aspersions. 





THE FIRST OPERA. 

In the curiows and valuable catalogue of ancient and 
modern music, published by Calkin and Budd, drawn up with 
much skill by G. Budd, Esq,, the active secretary of the 
Western Madrigal Society, there will be found the following 
interesting account of the invention of operatic dramas :— 


“‘The invention of the musical drama or opera is attributed to Ottavia 
Rinuccini, a native of Florence, and an excellent poet. His first com- 
position of the kind was a pastoral called Daphne, which, being but an 
attempt to introduce this species of musical entertaitment, was per- 
formed only in private; and the merit attributed to this piece encou- 
raged him to write the opera of Eurydice. The music both to the 
pastoral and to the opera was composed by Jacopo Peri, who, in these 
compositions, is said to have been the inventor of recitative ; or, 
perhaps, more correctly speaking, the reviver of the style of singing so 
much in use among the ancient Greeks and Romans. This opera was 
performed at the theatre at Florence, in the year 1600, on the marriage 
of Mary de Medici with Henry IV. of France, but appears not to have 
been published until eight years afterwards. Peri was not only a cele- 
brated composer of the day, but also a famous singer and performer on 
keyed instruments, having been taught by Christopher Malvezzi. Dr. 
Burney, in speaking of this opera, says, ‘the only copy of the music 
that I have been able to find, was in the library of the Marchese Rinuc- 
cini, a descendant of the author, at Florence; in examining and making 
extracts from which, I observed that it was printed in score, and barred, 
two very uncommon circumstances at the time of its publication; that 
the recitative seemed to have been not only the model of subsequent 
composers of early Italian operas, but of the French operas of Lulli; 
that figures were often placed over the bass to indicate the harmony, 
a8 a flat fora minor third, a sharp for a major third, and a 10 and 11 
for the octaves of a third and fourth; that the time changes as 
frequently as in the old French serious operas; and though the word 
aria sometimes occurs, it is as difficult to distinguish air from recitative 
in this drama, by any superiority of melody, as in those of Lulli; except 
in the choruses, which were sung and danced at the same time, like 
those on the French stage.” 


Apropos of Lulli,—we are preparing a biography of this 
celebrated and very ancient French composer, with an analy- 
sis of his works, which we hope ina short time to be enabled 
to lay before our readers in general, and our “private and 


confidential” correspondents in particular. 








MADRIGAL SOCIETY, 

Tue 107th anniversary of this society was celebrated on the 

20th inst., in the Freemasons’ Hall, Lord Saltoun in the chair, 

supported by about 100 amateurs and professors of music. 

The following compositions were sung, under the direction of 
Mr. Turle, by 17 eantos, 13 altos, 20 tenors, and 30 basses. 

O say, ye Saints. . . . 5 voices. . Sir J. H. Rogers, Bart. 


Sisters awake . . .5do.. . . Thomas Bateson . . 1600 
My Lady fair doth flyme 5do. . . . Gio. Feriatti. i « . 1580 
A gardenis my Lady’s faceS do.. . . R. Atison . » « « 1605 
When fair Clara smileth . 5 do.. » Gastoldi'. 1 »« «+ « 1580 
The Lady Oriana . » 6do.. . J. Wilbye . . . 1598 
We will rejoice. . . .3do.. . . Dr. Croft. . . + - 1700 
Dainty fine bird. . . .5do., . .O.Gibbons. . . . 1610 
Phyllis the bright . . .5do.. . .J. Ward. she ts 1600 
Come Fuggio .. . .6do.. . , LucaMarenzsio . . 1570 
The Nymphs in green. .5do.. . + Morley. . cs 1595 
Lady, your eye . - 5do.. . Weelkes. « « «© « 1600 


Finale, the Waits . . . 4do.. - Saville . . 6. 3 + 1660 

The first piece was sung as a tribute to the memory of the 
composer, who was, for many years, president, and a great 
patron of the Madrigal Society. Several of the compositions 
were encored, and the evening passed off most harmoniously ; 
the noble president conducting the proceedings in the most 
affable manner. Much credit is due to T. Oliphant, Esq., the 
honorary secretary, for his unwearied exertions to promote 
the interests of the society. 


ARISTOTLE ON POETRY. 


NEWLY TRANSLATED, FROM THE EDITION OF F, RITTER. 
(Continued from Page 36.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

1. Now altogether two causes, and those natural, seem to 
have produced poetry. 

II. For the faculty of imitation is connate with* men 
from their infancy (and by this the animal man differs from 
other animals, because it is the most imitative, and derives its 
first lessons from imitation), and so is the delight which all 
take in imitation. (a) 

TII. But a sign of this, is that which happens with respect 
to the works of imitation. For we most delight in seeing the 
images of these very things, which, when real, we behold 
unwillingly, such as the forms of the meanest beasts and of 
corpses. 

IV. And the cause of this is, that not only philosophers, 
but others, in a similar manner, feel the utmost pleasure in 
learning, though they partake of it only for a short time. 

V. They delight in seeing images on this account, because 
they are able, by looking, to learn and infer what each thing 
is, as for instance, that this man is such and such an one. 
For if the spectator happen not to have seen the object before, 
the imitation will not produce pleasure, ‘ because it is 
imitation ;” but on account of the workmanship in the color, 
or some other such cause. 

VI. Now imitation, and melody, and rhythm, being in us 
by nature (for it is manifest that measures are a part of 
rhythms), those who were born in the beginning and gradually 
advanced these matters, produced poetry from mere extempo- 
raneous attempts. 

VII. Poetry was divided according to the peculiar characters 
of the poets. For the graver sort imitated actions that were 
humble and belonged to humble people, while the lighter sort 
imitated the actions of the ignoble, first of all composing 
inventions, as the others had composed hymns and encomia, 

VIII. We have no poem of the kind by any one before 
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Homer, though it is probable there were many. But we can 
find such if we begin from Homer; as for instance, his 
Margites (b) and other poems, in which the iambic metre was 
aptly introduced. It was called iambic, because in that 
metre they used to iambize (satirize) each other. 

IX. And of the ancients some were poets of heroics, others 
of iambics. And, as Homer, in serious matters, was a poet 
above all (for he was unique, not only because he made his 
imitations well, but because he made them dramatic), so also 
did he first show the forms of comedy, putting the ridiculous, 
not invective, into a dramatic style. For the “ Margites” 
has the same analogy to comedy, which the Iliad and Odyssey 
have to tragedy. 

X. Tragedy and comedy having once made their appearance, 
and the poets betaking themselves to each class of poetry, 
according to their own proper nature, some instead of makers 
of undramatic iambics became comic poets, and others instead 
of epic, tragic poets ; because the latter forms were higher and 
more honourable than the former. 

XI. The consideration whether tragedy suffices for the 
forms of poetry or not—judged either by itself or with 
reference to the theatres—belongs to another discussion. (c) 

XII. Tragedy itself then, and also comedy, being extem- 
poraneous in the beginning, and the former proceeding from 
the authors of the dithyrambic, the latter from those of the 
phallics, which are still customary in many of the cities, 
tragedy was gradually increased by the poet’s advancing it as 
far as was obvious, and having undergone many changes, 
stopped in its progress, when it had attained its proper 
nature. 

XIII. Aschylus first increased the number of actors from 
one to two, and composed a principal part ; Sophocles intro- 
duced three actors, and scenic painting. 

XIV. Moreover, the magnitude was afterwards made more 
imposing, from the small fables and the ridiculous language 
being changed from the satiric original, and the metre from 
being in trochaiec tetrameter became iambic. (For first of all 
they used the tetrameter on account of the poetry being 
more satiric and adapted to dancing ; but regular discourse 
having been introduced, nature itself discovered the proper 
metre. For of all the metres, the iambic'is most suited to 
discourse ; of which this is a sign, that in our converse one 
with another we often speak iambics, and very rarely hex- 
ameters ; nay, even then, we depart from the proper melody 
of language.) There were, besides, a number of episodes, and 
in other respects the work was polished. (d) 

XV. Concerning these matters, let thus much suffice; for it 
would, perhaps, be a great labour to go through each, 





CHAPTER V. 


I. Comedy, as we have said, is an imitation of more ig- 
noble things ; not, however, following every sort of badness ; 
but the ridiculous is a part of the base. For the ridiculous is 
& certain fault and baseness, which is painless and not des« 
tructive ; as, for instance, a ridiculous mask is at once some- 
thing base and distorted, without pain. 

II. Now the modifications of tragedy, and the causes of 
them, are not unknown; but comedy, because it was not es- 
teemed in the beginuing, is unknown. For it was not till 
somewhat late that the Archon gave a chorus of comedians, 
but these were volunteers. 

III. When comedy had already attained some form, those 
whovare called the comic poets are mentioned. 

TV, But who it was that introduced masks, or dialogue (e), 








or a number of actors, or other things of the kind, is unknown. 
It is known, however, that Epicharmys and Phormis made 
fables. This improvement first came from Sicily ; but of the 
Athenians, Crates was the first who made general discourses 
and fables, abandoning the iambic form (f.) 

IV. Epopeeia followed tragedy (g.) inasmuch as it was an 
imitation of noble things. But they differ in this, that the 
Epopeeia has one kind of metre, and is narrative ; they also 
differ in length. For tragedy endeavours as much as possible 
to confine itself within a single revolution of the sun, or to 
exceed that time but little ; but Epopceia is indefinite as to 
time, and differs in this respect. At first, however, they did 
the same in this respect both in tragedies and epics. 

V. Of the constituent parts of these, some are common 
both to tragedy and epic—some are peculiar to tragedy. 
Hence, whoever is a judge as to good and bad tragedy, is a 
judge also of epic. For whatever the Epopeeia has belongs 
to tragedy, but everything that tragedy has, is not in the epic. 





NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


P (a.) The two causes are the faculty of imitation, and the pleasure " 
eel in it. 

(b.) This comic poem, which seems to have related to the blunders o 
an idiot, is now lost. 

(c.) According to Twining, the question here mentioned as belonging 
to another discussion, is, whether tragedy has received the utmost im- 
provement of which it is capable, Now, as we find in the next section, 
that tragedy has already attained its proper nature, this can scarcely be 
correct. Ritter’s interpretation is therefore adopted, according to which 
the question is, whether tragedy itself is the highest form of which poetry 
is susceptible. 

(d.) 1t must not be supposed that the trochaic tetrameter was banished 
by the late tragedians, but only that it was employed less freqnently, as 
we find it even in Euripides. The iambic here meant is the trimeter. I¢ 
we take the accent of the moderns as an equivalent for the quantity o¢ 
the ancients, the following may serve to give a notion of the tetrameter . 


“Going, going, going, going, going, going, going, gone.” 
And the following of the trimeter :— 
“ Away, away, away, away, away, away.” 


The last is the French heroic measure of the present day. The word 
“episode,” used in this section, has quite a special meaning when ap- 
plied to Greek tragedy. It signifies, not a separate action (which there 
is not), but the portions of dialogue which lie between the choral songs ; 
in short, what the moderns would look upon as the essential part of the 
work. Twining, however, thinks differently on this matter with refer- 
ence to the present section,” and gives a meaning to episode more like 
our own. 

(e.) The word “logos” is suggested by Hermann as a substitute for 
 prologos,” and is interpreted by Ritter to mean what we call the 
“ dialogue,” (including soliloquy) of a drama. 

(f.) Mind not the iambic metre, but the lampooning style. 

(g.) An omission is here made of some words which are entirely re- 
pugnant to the sense of the passage. 


(To be continued.) 
SONNET. 


No. Lxx- 


Awake! awake! and for the combat dress thee, 
Look on the earth as one vast battle-field, 
Whereon thy native weapons thou must wield, 

Letting no terror check thee or distress thee. 

Awake! awake! and let not sloth possess thee, 
Live through thy life, and let thy heart be steel’d 
With that strong purpose which is sword and shield ; 

Smite and repel the foes that would oppress thee. 

Strive, as if thou would’st make the world thine own, 

Mount ev'ry step, only to reach the next ; 
From ev'ry goal, untir’d again, be = 

To thee repose must long remain unknown. 

Be not oy thet dismay’d—by doubt perplex’d= 
Doubt is the worst of all—it smites within, 
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OPERATIC STARS. 


NO. VII. 
COLETTI. 


Or all the varied characters of the human voice, the bary- 
tone, or bass, for the barytone is but a higher bass, is the 
most thankless to the singer himself—the least likely to ex- 
cite popular feeling to any degree of enthusiasm. Though 
holding the same rank in register with respect to the tenor as 
the contralto with reference to the soprano, the bass or bary- 
tone can not, with any show of truth, be compared with the 
tenor as to quality or purity, while the contralto in both may 
perhaps be pronounced the superior of the soprano. In our 
estimation, the middle tones of a female voice are preferable to 
those of the higher range, while the deepest notes of a bass 
have little more to recommend them than surprise, or effec- 
tiveness in concerted music. This class of male singers, of 
the better kind, possesses power, energy, expression, senti- 
ment, and pathos; but their voices are invariably devoid of 
that roundness of tone, that openness of sound, that natural 
sweetness which is the characteristic of the true tenor. Every 
bass voice seems to be acquired, You will rarely hear a 
natural bass voice among the untaught, or rather that quality 
of voice is rarely attended to in a natural state. It must be 
perfected by art before it claims consideration. The tenor, 
on the contrary, seems most lavish of its beauty in its un- 
taught wildness. If, then, the barytone or bass voice in its 
properties be so very inferior to the tenor, how comes it, it 
may be asked, that we have so many singers of celebrity in 
this class—of celebrity at least commensurate with that of the 
first tenors ? We answer, because the said barytones or basses 
possess histrionic powers of the highest order. . Vocal excel- 
lence is the prop of the tenor—the power of acting that of the 
barytone. The loftiest reach of histrionic efforts will make no 
amend for lack of voice in one, nor the finest organ fill up the 
dramatic deficiencies of the other. For this reason, all distin- 
guished barytones, or basses, have been, or are mainly cele- 
brated for their tragic, or comic powers. We can record no 
artist of this order who could sing down his histrionic failings 
or imperfections : we have had no barytone Donzelli. Nay 
more, a few of our very greatest artists in this class were 
absolutely wanting in an organ of even moderate commenda- 
tion. Ambrogetti, the most wonderful actor that has adorned 
the boards of our Italian Opera-house, had no better claims 
as a mere vocal performer than most of our modern bass- 
singers themselves—and that’s depreciation enough : but John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons did not deem it unworthy of them 
to behold him and make him their study. We have a strong 
proof among our own singers of the difference between the 
two classes under our notice. All our greatest public favourites 
have been tenors: scarcely one barytone, or bass, ever raised 
himself to the topmost degree of public favouritism. We can 
thus simply understand that as a tenor singer can never be- 
come an artist par excellence without a superior voice 
so the barytone without great dramatic capabilities becomes a 
nullity on the stage. These preliminary remarks we consider 
not altogether out of place in acritical notice of the celebrated 
barytone under review. 

Signor Coletti made his first bow to an English audience at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, in 1840. From circumstances we have 
already stated in our sketch of Tamburini, his engagement 
proved most unfavourable. The public, after quietly endu- 
ring him a few nights in Tamburini’s best parts, declared open 
war against the management, and the singer was withdrawn. 
We always considered this act of the public unfair and unge- 
nerous. But the public was not entirely blameworthy. The 








error must rest with the manager. Had M. Laporte, instead 
of thrusting Coletti into such parts as Riccardo in Puritant, 
Enrico in Lucta, and others, which Tamburini had for years 
made his own, given him such as would have awakened no 
comparison, he might have escaped the very unpleasant posi- 
tion he placed himself in, and the audience might have grown 
sensible to the real merits of the singer, and have borne with 
him to the end of the season. But the frequenters of the Opera, 
arguing somewhat illogically, conceived that because Coletti 
was not Tamburini, he must therefore be nobody—no great 
compliment to their favourite, by the way—and that because 
he had first appeared in Tamburini’s characters, it was ordered 
so by the manager for no other purpose than to insult them. 
Poor Coletti! between silly manager and sillier public you 
were certainly sacrificed. But you had your revenge at last. 
You came back to the place in 1847 whence you were ejected 
in 1840. You are now the prince of barytones at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, so says the Morning Post ; and so say the 
upholders of Mr. Lumley’s establishment : and so say all who 
never heard your superior. You have the gratification of 
fancying you have supplanted Tamburini in the first opera 
house in the world ; and, according to your flatterers, you are 
a far greater actor, and a far greater singer than he who, in 
the year 1840, pushed you from your stool. But this re- 
mains to be considered ; and we shall endeavour to sum up 
all the pros and cons that may certify as to its truth or 
falsity. 

Coletti possesses a voice of great power; but this power 
is confined to the upper notes, to the D, E, or E flat, and F. 
His power on these notes is certainly extraordinary, and when 
advantageously used produces great effect. His strength of 
lungs, added to a boldness of expression peculiar to this artist, 
admirably adapts him for rough energetic parts, where force 
rather than finish is the main quality required. In perform- 
ances of this kind the want of artistic elaboration and finesse 
—rather fineness—is scarcely felt. The singer here stands out 
all light and relief, like the prominent figure in one of Sal 
vator Rosa’s pictures. We do not demand whether the figure 
be faultless—we are dazzled by the irresistible effect of the 
glare. Coletti’s voice is pure in quality and true in intona- 
tion ; it is also stéady in its tone, and has none of that tremu- 
lousness peculiar to Fornasari and other shaky barytones. 
This artist belongs to the modern dramatic declamatory 
school, of which the undoubted head is Ronconi, and is one 
of its best examples. But, unlike Ronconi, Coletti is restricted 
to the declamatory line. Mozart and Rossini are sealed foun- 
tains tohim. He is not adapted to such parts as Don Giovanni 
or Figaro. He has not sufficient passion, sentiment, delicacy, 
nor grace for the one; piquancy, vivacity, or humor for 
the other. Enrico in Lucia, and the old Doge in the Due 
Foseart were the parts that earned him greatest applause 
at her Majesty’s Theatre last season. His last scene in the 
Due Foscari was, so far as the enthusiasm of the audience 
may be taken as a manifestation, a splendid triumph. His 
acting was exceedingly forcible and earnest, and deserved at 
least a modicum of the applause it obtained. Ronconi, who 
played the Doge at the Royal Italian Opera, was decidedly 
superior to Coletti in the part in our estimation. Those 
who have seen both will testify to our opinion. Nath- 
less, some of the daily critics, one in especial, and |the 
weakly too, frothed over with extatic ebullitions on the 
‘“‘unapproachable unapproachability of the greatest genius 
lyric and histrionic that the operatic boards, past or future 
ever beheld, or will behold.” The pertinacity of the eritics 
was never more fully illustrated than in the case of this singer. 
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Him, whom they began by praising when there was real 
merit, they continued to uphold through inequalities and im- 
perfections, until their fulsome adulation became a laughing- 
stock to musicians and a transparency to the veriest tyro. 
Without denominating him “ the greatest singer in the uni- 
verse,” or “ an actor whom Kean might advantageously have 
studied,” we may allow him a high positition among modern 
artists, though at the same time we may observe sundry 
faults and deficiencies. It is our opinion that had Coletti 
come to this country with no repute save what his talents 
when heard might have brought to light, or had his friends 
refrained from the servile bestowal of their praise, he would 
assuredly have boasted a higher name than he does at the 
present moment. The surest mode of condemnation is ex- 
traordinary eulogium. When one has heard extravagant and 
boundless praise bestowed on any person or thing, the dis- 
appointment consequent upon a closer inspection can never 
be set aside. Nothing can approach the notions of exaltation 
the mind erects to itself when the idea of perfection or unpa- 
ralleled excellence is suggested. Coletti’s fame has been partly 
annihilated by his friends—the London critics. 

But the greatest drawback to the advancement of Coletti 
originated with no less a personage than the director of her 
Majesty’s Theatre himself ; and this was effected, as we hinted 
before, by thrusting him into several parts which a great artist 
had for years made so peculiarly his own as almost to identify 
the characters with his name, and in which he had become, to 
every frequenter of the Opera, very nearly a synonyme with 
perfection. Comparisons may be odious, but there’s no opera- 
tion of the mind mankind deals in so largely as comparison. 
It is the universal balance in which every thing that is excel- 
lent, and every thing that is faulty, is righted and adjusted. 
The acutest judgment cannot divest itself of this quality any 
more than the prejudiced observer; nor is there a critic that 
writes who does not make it the favourite figure of his pen. 
The manager, perhaps, apportioned these parts to Coletti, 
either believing him an equal artist with his predecessor, or 
led to imagine that his first achievement would force him as 
such into the opinions of his audience, or from sheer necessity. 
If the first were his motive, it was conscientious, but reflects 
more credit on his policy than his judgment; if the second, 
the manager of her Majesty’s Theatre must have soon been 
taught a contrary lesson. Yet, notwithstanding all the inju- 
dicious zeal of his admirers, and the test of comparison to 
which he had been submitted, Coletti has established himself 
as a superior and original artist. If his talent be confined 
to ‘a particular line, he must be pronounced excellent in 
that particular line. If his form preclude elegance and 
grace, it need not necessarily be wanting in dignity and 
grandeur: if his vocalization be occasionally exception- 
able, his energy and fire make amends for such deficiency. 
To sum up, if we are far from allowing Coletti to be the first 
barytone singer of his day, or even one of the very first, we 
do not hesitate placing him in the foremost ranks of singers 
of that class. 

We have hardly reviewed at sufficient length this artiste’s 
claims to general favour. We may be supposed, also, by his 
friends, invidiously directed in our applause, since it is mixed 
with the leaven of condemnation ; and, by his disclaimers, 
as rendering vapid our animadversions, since they were com- 
mingled with the balsam of praise. But it is the true critic’s 


duty to see, observe, be satisfied, and report. Ifwe have fol- 
lowed out this to the best of our knowledge, heedless of 
partys and unbiassed by prejudice, we have discharged onr 
office, 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
NO, I. 
Sxort the hour for tear or sleep, 
Keep thy hand upon the plough; 
Toil must neither dream nor weep, 
Harvest comes by sweat of brow. 


Ever look toward the light, 
Tarry thou no friend to greet ; 

Wilful sleep is wakeless night, 
Earnest act has tirel<ss feet. 


Search for ever—searchers find, 
Ask for ever—askers win; 
Only lazy eye is blind, 
* Want of Will alone is sin. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From our own Reporter.) 


Tue Annual General Meeting for receiving the report of 
the committee, electing officers, &c., was held on Tuesday 
last, at Exeter Hall. There was a very full attendance of 
members. The president, J. Newman Harrison, Esq., having 
taken the chair, the Secretary read the report of the Com- 
mittee, which, it appeared to us, was shorter than usual; 
embracing the usual topics, but not going so much into detail. 
It commenced by referring to the proceedings of the past 
year, which, although marked by features of unprecedented 
novelty, and occurrences of lasting interest, were clouded by 
an occurrence which was the occasion for deep lamentation 
and regret, in the death of their brother-member, Dr. Men- 
delssohn. It appeared that the present number of subscribers 
was six hundred and twenty-six, no less than two hundred 
and twenty-one new ones having joined the society during 
the past year. The report suggested increased attention to 
rehearsals as the only means of procuring excellency in the 
performances, with which view seventeen extra rehearsals had 
taken place during the past season, many of which were vocal 
only,and from which great benefit had been derived, as also from 
the full rehearsals with band, choruses, and principals. At the 
rehearsals, the works which had been practised, independently 
of those which had been performed, were, Jsrael in Egypt, 
Deborah, Haydn's Masses, 1, 2, 3, and 16; Beethoven’s 
Mass, in C, the Fall of Jerusalem, &c., &c. 

The performances during the year had consisted of the 
following works :—The Messiah, fout times; the Creation, 
twice; Mendelssohn’s Elijah, six times; Handel’s Te Deum ; 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass; a selection of anthems and church 
music; Handel’s Belshazzar; Spohr's Fall of Babylon, twice ; 
Last Judgment ; Eighty-fourth Psalm and Christian Prayer; 
and Handel’s Coronation Anthem, The King shall rejoice ; 
these works extending over a serics of eighteen concerts, and, 
with the exception of the Messiah, Creation, and Last 
Judgment, being all different to the last and previous year’s 
performances. The performances of Elijah had been pro- 
duced under the immediate superintendence of the great 
composer himself, whose personal exertions, during the re- 
hearsals and performance, had their due effect, not only on 
the orchestra but also on the public, who assembled in crowds 
to hear the last mighty work of this great man. The Com- 
mittee considered it an honor to the Society, not to be lightly 
estimated that the first performance of this work, in its finished 
and perfect state, should have been entrusted to the society, 
and that Dr. Mendelssohn himself should have come over to 
this country, at the invitation of the committee, to conduct it. 
The performances of this oratorio had been honored with the 
presence of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and a large portion of the nobility. Her Majesty 
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had graciously expressed to the Committee her approbation 
of the performance. 

The appearance of Dr, Spohr at the Society’s concerts was 
another remarkable event in the year’s proceedings, as, although 
not the first time that he had visited the society, it was the 
first occasion on which he had been specially invited to come to 
England for that express purpose; and arriving in the same 
year and immediately after the brilliant visit of Mendelssohn, 
it was an event which would be for ever remarkable in the 
Society’s annals. 

The report then alluded to the performance of Haydn’s 
Creation, for the benefit of the suffering Scotch, realising a 
net profit of £1102 10s, and for which the committee had 
received a handsome acknowledgment of the exertions made 
by all concerned towards the realisation of that amount. 
Several additions had been made to the library : anda state- 
ment of the accounts was presented, showing a balance due 
to the treasurer of £162 14s. 2d, to meet which deficiency it 
had been necessary to sell out of the funds a portion of the 
funded property of the society. “It appeared that the sum 
received on account of concerts was £3977, whereas the 
amount expemled was £4357, leaving a loss of £380, 
chargeable on the general income of the society. The report 
concluded with a reference to the lamented death of Men- 
delssohn, and the subscription now in progress, under the 
direction of the committee, for raising a public testimonial 
of the admiration and respect felt by the musical public of 
London for the merits of that great composer, which now 
amounted to upwards of £370, including £50 voted by the 
Philharmonic Society. 

It was moved by Mr. Daniels, and carried unanimously, 
that the report and accounts be received and adopted. 

Mr. Luckett thought, that it was time that the Society 
should undertake the purchase of its own music, instead of 
paying so much money for the loan ofit. Works also had been 
purchased for the library which were of a nature for reference 
only, and he thought the money might be more usefully laid 
out by investing it in copies that could be used ; with that 
view he proposed, as an instruction to the committee, that they 

should purchase music, and also engage a.room at Exeter 
Hall for the library, where it could be more available to the 
members. This motion, however, was negatived. 

Mr. James Taylor thade some general remarks on the state 
of the society now, compared with its prospects two or three 
years ago. For the last two years the society had been out 
of pocket, being now worse off by £200 than in 1846, and 
he impressed on the committee the necessity of pursuing 
economy in the concert expenses. Mendelssohn had been 
engaged at a great outlay, and, in consequence, the Society 
had earned glory ; but it had also earned loss. He wished that 
the committee would admit more members to-the privileges of 
the society ; none had been elected since 1842; yet still the 
number of the committee remained the same. He thought, too, 
‘much cost had been incurred for the library, no less a sum 
than £470 having been expended in the purchase of works. 
He concluded by stating, that it must be remembered that 
there were rival societies springing up, which were fast taking 
hold of the public patronage, and it behoved the Committee to 
be very careful of the trust confided to them, that the Society 
— not lose the proud position which it had so long main- 
tained. 

Mr. Bowley: having explained to the meeting that the 
money invested in the library had been expended on the most 
advantageous terms, and in the purchase of such rare and 
valuable works as made it the first library of the kind in 





England: proceeded to move that the sum of £50 should be voted 
from the funds of the society towards the testimonial to Dr. 
Mendelssohn. The Philharmonic Society had, in the most hand- 
some matiner, voted an equal sum, which they had placed at 
the disposition of the committee of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, which should not be backward in subscribing at least 
a similar amount. He then entered into some particulars of the 
visit of Dr. Mendelssohn, and mentioned the pleasure expe- 
rienced by a deputation of the committee in waiting on him 
the morning previously to his departure, to present him with 
an autograph inscription which had been written by His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, in his native tongue, in the book 
used by His Royal Highness on the occasion of the perform- 
ance which he had attended. This inscription had been trans- 
lated by his Excellency Chevalier Bunsen, by permission of 
His Royal Highness, and a copy would be forwarded to each 
member of the society. He thought little had been done in‘this 
country to honor public men, and now an opportunity had 
arisen which should be seized and carried out with vigour. The 
act would redound to the credit of the Society, not only in 
England, and in Mendelssohn’s own country, but throughout 
the civilised world. 

The motion was carried, there being only four dissentients. 
It was moved and carried, that a letter of condolence 
should be written to the widow of the late Dr.Mendelssohn on 
the occasion of her bereavement: and the meeting then 
proceeded to fill up the vacancies in the committee, occasioned 
by the retirement in rotation of four members. Mr. Doggett 
and Mr, Grice were re-elected, and Mr. Winsor and Mr: 
William Cohen elected new members. 

The usual thanks were then voted to the president and 
other officers, and the meeting dissolved. 





JULLIEN IN EDINBURCH. 


Ir appears that the Drury Lane lessee has been doing great 
things in the Scottish capital. A correspondent writes us, 
that “‘M. Jullien is making a mint of money here. Miss 
Dolby has quite captivated the bonny Scots, and crowds have 
flocked to the concerts. The Swiss Quadrille of the popular 
chef d’orchestre has created a furore. Its vogue was already 
established before it was heard, by a paragraph which ap- 
peared in one of our papers, insinuating that M. Jullien was 
going to employ in his orchestra an instrument to represent 
the avalanche, which would in all probability destroy one of 
the walls of the concert-room ; but that the timerous proprie- 
tors had refused the right of entrée to the maestro’s machine 
infernale. Thus, too often, is success ensured! The public 
credulous and inquisitive, rushed as eagerly to the concert- 
room as a street-mob to a conflagration, and many hundreds 
were nightly turned away from the doors. An extra night ° 
was announced (for the 24th), andjevery ticket was purchased, 
in a very short time, at advanced prices. 

“Doubtless, once in the concert-room, the people were 
ravished by the charming Miss Dolby and her new songs, 
astonished and pleased by the solos of Piatti, Baumann, 
Richardson, and Keenig; but there would never have been 
such a nightly overflow without the terrible article of the ‘ in- 
fernal machine.’ Jenny Lind would not have had a quarter 
of her London success had not Mr. Bunn and the Merning 
Chronicle magnified her into a béte curieuse, which all the 
world was naturally anxious to see.” 

Our correspondent says sooth: few know so well as M. 
Jullien how to attract the mob, and few know better how to 
amuse them when attracted. 
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t DINNER OF THE LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC 
ANNUAL SOCIETY, 


(From the Liverpoot Chronicle.) 

On Monday last the members and friends of this Society 
dined together at the Adelphi Hotel. The Chair and Vice- 

chair were respectively occupied by Wm. Hetherington, Esq., 
President of the Society, and Richard Toulmin, Esq., Vice- 

resident. There were present, amongst others, Thos. Todd, 

as. Holme, Arthur Holme, J. Z. Hermann, William Sudlow, 
and H. F. Aldridge, Esqrs. 

The dinner was in Mr. Radley’s best style, and was evi- 
dently appreciated by the consumers. 

After the cloth was drawn, the usual loyal toasts were drunk 
with enthusiasm. 

The Chairman then in an eulogistic speech proposed the 
‘* Committee of the General Society,” and called upon the 
President Thomas Todd, Esq. to respond. 

Glee—‘* Mynheer Vandunck.” 

Mr. Topp replied with considerable humour and effect, 
avowing the deep interest he felt in the progress of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and paying a just tribute to the value and 
efficiency of the practical members, He concluded by propo- 
sing the health of the Chairman, who briefly returned thanks 

The Chairman then called fora bumper. ‘“ Prosperity to 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society,” was the next toast on 
his list, and he was quite sure he need not use any argument 
to commend it to his hearers. (A tremendous burst of ap- 
plause.) They were evidently interested in the welfare of the 
society. He judged so, not only from the manifestation they 
had that moment witnessed, but from long experience of the 
zeal, ardour, and assiduity with which the great majority of 
them had devoted themselves to its service. The cause of the 
society was the cause of music. On this account alone, in- 
dependently of other considerations, might they all feel proud 
to be identified with the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. 
And if the public, or the general body of subscribers, require 
some proof of the interest felt by the amateur members, they 
could appeal with high satisfaction, to their laborious and un- 
remitting exertions in the preparation of Elijah, for public 
performance. (Hear, hear.) After some further excellent 
remarks, the Chairman concluded by proposing the toast, 
which was drunk with immense enthusiasm. 

Glee—‘ Glorious Apollo,” sung by all the company. 

Robert Clay, Esq., as an old member of the society, ac- 
knowledged the toast with great earnestness and felicity. 

The Chairman next proposed the health of Wm. Sudlow, 
Esq., conductor of the vocal rehearsals, which was received 
with more uproarious demonstrations than any other toast of 
the evening, and was beautifully responded to by Mr. Sudlow. 

“J. Z. Herrmann, Esq., the Director,” followed, and the 
toast was greeted with rapturous applause. 

The Vice-Chairman, in rising to propose the health of Mr. 
Aldridge, the leader of the Philharmonic band, took the 
liberty of referring to a subject already referred to by the 
Chairman, namely. the grand concerts of the past season.— 
(Cheers.) He begged to thank the committee, in the name of 
practical members, and of the public at large, for the magnani- 
mous treats they had afforded, particularly in what they might 
call the “monster” concerts given in September last.— 
(Hear, hear.) It was, indeed, a magnanimous conception to 
bring out Grisi and Alboni at once before a Liverpool aus 
dience.—(Hear, hear). And he congratulated the society 
upon having a committee capable of doing such great things. 
(Loud applause.) But in vain would these stars have shone, 
had not the band, under the leadership of Mr, Aldridge 


nobly supported them. To that gentleman was to be attri- 
buted the unanimity, the coherence, the tone, which formed 
the distinguishing feature of the band, unrivalled as it was 
out of London, and mainly contributed to the success of 
those efforts which, he repeated, were truly magnanimous.— 
(Hear, hear.) He begged to propose the health of Mr, 
Aldridge.—(Cheers. ) 

Glee—** Hark! Apollo strikes the lyre.” 

Mr. Aldridge returned thanks in a brief but very appro- 
priate speech, and concluded by proposing the health of the 
vice-Chairman, on the principle that “ one good turn deserved 
another.” 

The Vice-Chairman responded in a neat and feeling address, 

Several other toasts were ably proposed and responded to, 
the last on the list “‘The Ladies of the Orchestra,” being 
introduced by the Vice-Chairman, with an abundance of 
point, energy, and wit, which elicted roars of laughter from 
the mirth-looking portion of the assembly in his immediate 
vicinity. These gentlemen greeted every telling word with 
so many and so loud demonstrations of applause, that the 
otherwise excellent speech was almost entirely lost to the 
less favoured but more dignified listeners at the other end of 
the table. We regret not being able to give an outline of a 
speech which, we are assured by those who were privileged 
to hear it, was brimful of piquancy and sparkling allusion, 

“ After the glee “‘ Here’s a health to all good lasses,” some 
of the principal guests retired, and immediately afterwards 
the company broke up, at the early hour of half-past ten. 


DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Haymarket.—One of the very sprightliest and most 
smartly written farces we have witnessed for a long time wag 
produced here on Saturday evening, and met with the greatest 
success. It is in one act, and is from the fertile pen of Mr, 
John Oxenford. The plot, brief as it is, involves a compli- 
cation of the most whimsical and novel incidents, which kept 
the audience in one continued roar of laughter from the rise 
to the fall of the curtain, Fancy Keeley as a roué, and a 
married one, strutting about in all the importance of ay 
irresistible lady-killers Suppose him in the midst of his 
amourettes, frightened at the bare idea of his wife’s arriving 
at the discovery of ltis falsehood; conceive him tormented 
and played upon by his gardener and his cara sposa, till his 
very life becomes a burden to him, and then calling to mind 
the peculiarities of the actor and the stolidity of his phy- 
siognomy in moments of distress, you will have some notion 
of the merriment excited by Keeley. The story, in its morale, 
smacks of the French vaudeville, and it is probable that 
Dearest Elizabeth, the name of the farce, is borrowed there- 
from. It has the rare merit of not being a translation from the 
French, and indeed, is far superior to French stories in 
general. In language and sketch of character, it is thoroughly 
indigenous. Mr. Lionel Lax (Keeley), is wedded to a fair 
lady (Mrs. L. S. Buckingham), who reposes the utmost 
confidence in him, and little suspects the female tendea- 
cies of her husband. Lionel has been paying fierce 
love to a widow, his proximate flame, and has addressed 
a letter to her, in which he calls her his “‘ Dearest Eliza- 
beth.” This epistle he has lost, and he in agonies least 
it should have fallen into the hands of his wife, He inter- 
rogates Humphrey, the gardener (Clarke), and finding he 
knows nothing of the missing letter, discloses the secret to 
him. Betsy, the housemaid (Mra. Keeley), enters, and 
announces that her ‘* Missus will take breakfast in the garden.” 











Lionel suspects from the girl’s demeanour, and some words 
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she lets drop, that she is the finder of his letter, and he 
stretches his ingenuity to discover some means of obtaining it 
from her. Betsy acknowledges the possession cf the lost 
missive, and torments her master by threatening to use it for 
her own purpose, Lionel has but one hope of extricating 
himself out of the scrape. He makes vivlent love on the 
spot to the housemaid, and swears that the letter was intended 
for none other than herself. Now comes Betsy’s turn to be 
frightened. She is privately married to Humphrey, and she 
dreads the knowledge of her master’s love to her may reach the 
ears, or optics of her husband. Inher confusion she shows the 
letter to Lionel, who straightway snatches it from her grasp, 
and delighted at obtaining it thus easily, commits sundry 
sorts of capers, kisses Betsy, and shouts aloud “ Victoria for 
ever.” The noise brings in Humphr y, who thereupon is 
informed by Lionel, that he has obtained the letter from 
Betsy, and that she has given him a kiss into the bargain. 
The gardener is instantly fired with jealousy, and works 
himself into a perfect state of fury, but afraid to signify the 
cause of his passion, he mutters and swears, and threatens, till 
Lionel fancies he is gone mad. This scene was capitally 
played by Clarke, an actor who, generally, comes out very 
strong in such small parts. In his rage, however, Humphrey 
snatches the unfortunate letter from his master, fancying it 
wes in reality addressed to his better half, and rushes off with 
it. Lionel is again distracted with the loss of the epistle, and is 
quite confounded, not knowing what to do. Betsy comes in, 
and being informed of the state of matters, faints in Lionel’s 
arms. Lionel, though sufficiently frightened, does not forget 
his amorous propensities, but indulges in sundry warm pres- 
sures and kisses on the person and lips of the fair housemaid. 
At this juncture, a friend of Lionel appears in the person of 
Winch (Rogers), a tame sort of fellow who is easily imposed 
upon, and Lionel transfers his burthen to his keeping. Lionel 
then proposes to Winch to relieve him of all responsibility in 
the affair, by taking it on his own shoulders, to which the 
latter dissents, on the plea of his recent marriage, but is 
finally won over by the joint entreaties of Lionel and Betsy. 
Humphrey is now called in, and after many puzzling interro- 
gatories and brow beatings, in the most approved judicial 
manner, is persuaded that Lionel wrote the note at the insti- 
gation of Winch to his mistress, and yields up the document. 
Lionel is overjoyed and retires to take a morning draught on 
the strength of his good fortune. Mrs. Winch now appears, 
and Humphrey, believing she is the ‘‘ Dearest Elizabeth’ of 
the letter, asks Winch for ‘* summut” to drink the lady’s health. 
Poor Winch is now in a scrape, the lady suspects his faith, and 
is about to do vengeance in some shape on her erring spouse, 
when Lionel returns, and discoversin Mrs. Winch his beloved 
widow, his “ Dearest Elizabeth,” who has jumped into the 
arms of wedlock, all unbeknown to her little intriguer. Ex- 
planations, not altogether satisfactory, ensue. Mrs. Lax 
enters, Lionel folds up the fatal letter, and lighting his cigar 
with it, pronounces, as the last scrap is consumed, ‘ There's 
an end to Dearest Elizabeth,” and all is told. We have 
seldom seen a piece of this kind so unflaggingly supported 
throughout, so brisk, so pointed, or so really comic. Mrs, 
Keeley’s Betsy was a chef d’ceuvre of mingled shrewdness 
and simplicity. The applause at the end was uproarious, and 
Dearest Elizabeth was announced for repetition every evening. 

Mr. Lovell’s new drama, 7he Wife's Secret, has turned up 
the most profitable speculation of the management for years. 
We attended on Wednesday evening, and the house was 
crammed to suffocation ; scores of applicants, we understand, 
being refused admittance. The play certainly improves on a 





second visit ; the beauties of the dialogue being more apparent, 
while the performers give evident tokens of improvement. We 
are much pleased that Mr. Webster has again turned up a 
trump card. No manager deserves it better. 

Princess’s.—An opere ta, in one act, from the pen of 
Mr. Soane, with music by Loder, was produced here on the 
20th inst., with complete success. Mr. Soane wrote the 
libretto of the Night Dancers, Loder’s masterpiece; but his 
present effort, entitled the Young Guard is comparatively of 
minor pretensions, and indeed was saved from insignificance 
by Loder’s music and Anna Thillon’s singing, to which its 
snecess is altogether owing. The plot turns upon the im- 
prisonment of Don Alvarez (Mr. Barker), a Carlist officer, by 
the Christinos, and his escape from an old Moorish citadel, 
wherein he is confined, through the agency of his sister, Donna 
Olympia (Miss Sara Flower), and a young peasant-girl, Estella, 
(Madame Anna Thillon), who get among the Christinos 
disguised, respectively, as minstrels, femal and male. There 
is some good opportunity for Madame Thillon to display her 
vivacity as an actress, and her pretty face and figure in male 
costume, of which that agreeable artist skilfully avails her- 
self; but there is little dramatic interest in the piece. 

Mr. Loder has been very happy in some of the music with 
which he has illustrated the incidents and situations. First, 
the overture may be cited as brilliant and well instrumented, 
although its style is quite the modern French, to which we 
would rather see Mr. Loder less partial. The first piece, 
after the curtain rises, is a tarantella and chorus, in which 
the Spanish character of melody is happily imitated, and 
which has merits independent of this quality ; nothing, in- 
deed, can be more lively, sparkling, and entrainant,—as the 
French say, with a great deal of meaning. A song called 
‘‘What a world it used to be,” for Captain Miguel (Mr. 
Wynne), a Christino officer, has a fresh and pleasing melody, 
and js instrumented with the utmost finish, some clever and 
novel combinations of the ptzzicato and sostenuto demanding 
especial remark. A duet for Donna Olympia and Estella, 
‘“‘ The winds of evening,” is simple, pretty, and unaffected ; 
the castanets lending it appropriate character. A second 
duet, for the same couple, ‘‘ From the fairy-haunted river,” 
in G minor, is far superior, however,—a plaintive gem of 
melody, that haunts the ear long after it is heard, and is as 
deliciously instrumented as the musician’s art could accom- 
plish; moreover it is so essentially Loderish, that we could 
have picked it up from among twenty other duets, and have 
said, ‘‘ That is Edward Loder’s!” Why will not this clever 
and intelligent composer always write in his own style?— 
than which nothing can be more musically attractive, as this 
lovely little duet plainly demonstrates, which was encored, as 
it merited, with unanimity. A ballad called ‘‘Oh for the 
days, the happy days!” for Estella, though adapted for 
popular appreciation, has quite enough grace and newness to 
please the cultivated ear. An air, also for Estella, ‘ Be still, 
my throbbing heart !” is eminently tender and expressive, and 
never once offends by exaggerated sentiment; this also de- 
served and gained a loud encore. The ablest piece of music 
in the opera, however, though not the most original in style, 
is a long dramatic duet for Estella and Captain Miguel, with 
a chorus of soldiers to follow, which is not only masterly end 
effective, but full of pleasing melodic phrases, in the manner 
of Auber. This clever composition was wholly swamped in 
the execution, which, excepting that part allotted to Madame 
Thillon, was slovenly and imperfect to the last degree ; 
nothing, indeed, could have been worse. What remains 
to be noticed we like less than what we have special- 
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ised, although we accord it a certain popular merit, which has 
little charm for us, however. First and best, there is a 
spirited air for Estella, “ The drum, the drum,” which excites 
attention by its vivacity, if it offends the polite ear by its near 
approach to the common-place ; the encore was as much due 
to Madame Thillon (not to name Monsieur Thillon, who beat 
the side-drum in the orchestra), as to the merits of the music. 
Two ballads, ‘‘ You chide me well,” and ‘I little thought 
when boys we played ”—the former for Donna Olympia, the 
latter for Don Guzman, the governor (Mr. Bodda), are instinct 
with that kind of sentiment which obtains credit in boudoirs, 
and very probably will pay the publisher better than anything 
else in the operetta. A ballad for Don Alvarez, “ Oh! life 
has much, so much for love,” belongs to the same category, 
but scarcely has the same chance of fashionable patronage. 
And now, if our memory be not treacherous, we have enume- 
rated every piece in the operetta, which adds nothing to, and 
detracts nothing from, Mr. Loder’s reputation. The perform- 
ance may be dismissed in a few words. Madame Thillon, in 
all she had to do, did all that could be done; she acted with 
arcliness and spirit, looked pretty and fascinating, and sang 
with that perfection of grace and esprit which so strongly dis- 
tinguishes her talent. Miss Flower has a splendid voice and 
sings carefully, but her efforts to copy the gait and gestures of 
Alboni are unhappy and ill-judged. Let her abandon this 
foolish parody of the mannerisms of another, and confine her- 
self to the study of her art; if she despair of emulating 
Alboni as a singer, she at least gains nothing by aping her pe- 
culiarities of mien and carriage. The orchestra and chorus 
were quite unable to render justice to Mr. Loder’s score—by 
which half the beauties of his work escaped appreciation. 
Mr. Loder directed the proceedings himself—but as to make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear is impossible, so to produce effect 
from an orchestra that is never in tune is impracticable. We 
pitied Mr. Loder, and applauded him with mingled regret and 
satisfaction when he was called before the curtain—a compli- 
ment which was accorded, with equal justice, to the charming 
Anna Thillon. 

Apetrui.—A very humorous onesact piece, called Our 
National Defences, written by Mr. Stirling Coyne, was pro- 
duced on Thursday evening. An old Major in the militia, 
impressed with fear of the French invasion, has fortified his 
house and garden, and put all his household under arms. A 
young Frenchman, in love with the Major’s niece, contrives 
to gain entrance into the fortification, as an organ-boy, and 
making all the household drunk, entices a bevy of neigh- 
bouring boys to attack the Major's citadel, as a part of the 
army of the invaders ; and compels the Major to enter into an 
armistice, making one of the articles of stipulation, the 
matriage of the Major's niece and himself. Made. Celeste, 
as the young French lover, in the first instance, and as the 
ergan-boy afterwards, looked and acted most charmingly. 
Wright and Miss Woolgar, the gardener and housemaid of 
the Major's stronghold, as a pair of quarrelsome lovers, 
elicited great laughter. Wright was irresistibly droll. The 
piece was entirely successful, and was announced for repetition. 

Otymetc Tueatre.—On Wednesday last a debutante, 
named Glynn, said to be a pupil of Charles Kemble, made 
her appearance in the character of Lady Macbeth at this 


theatre. We should have been happy to record another such’ 


triumph as that of Mr. Brooke, but we are compelled to admit 
that the attempt was a failure. Nevertheless, it is our opinion 
that the lady has talent, and may, with study and provincial 
practice, become ultimately a passable, if not a good actress. 
The play was carefully and well placed on the stage, 





Sapter’s Wexts.—Shakspere’s comedy of Twelfth Night 
was produced here on Wednesday to a house crammed from 
the floor to the roof—a fact which we have the more pleasure 
in recording, as the comparative failure of 4s you like It may 
have induced in the management some misgivings as to the 
result of a second experiment of the kind. From the triume 
phant success of Wednesday evening, we may indulge a hope 
that this little theatre will henceforth become the seat alike 
of the comic, as it has hitherto been of the tragic muse of 
Shakspere. Twelfth Night is as well fitted for representation 
as any of the author’s comedies. It contains some of the most 
delicious poetry that ever came from the pen of Shakspere. 
The play teems with passages familiar to us as our fire-sides, 
and we recognise them as they occur, like the presence of our 
household gods. The piece has been put upon the stage in 
the usual style of fitness at this theatre. A scene on the sea 
coast of Illyria is charmingly painted. The acting combined 
the strength of the company. Mr. Phelps, as Malvolio, was 
highly amusing, especially in the scene in which he makes 
the fancied discovery of his mistress’s love for him, and in the 
famous one of the crosg garters and yellow inexpressibles. 
On the whole, however, we suspect that this gentleman’s 
humour is better suited to genteel comedy than to characters 
like Malvolio, which approach the confines of caricature. 
Miss Addison was the Viola, and played with a quiet and 
graceful ease and simplicity, which induces us to hope that 
she is dropping that stiff and inflated style of action and 
delivery which has hitherto been her only defect. Her best 
point was her exclamation on discovering Olivia’s love for her : 

“Tam the man!” 

There was a touch of racy humour in it which well deserved 
the applause which followed. Mrs. Marston, in Maria, both 
looked and acted exceedingly well. Her hearty, ringing 
laughter at Malvolio was, of itself, a good thing. The clown’s 
song at the conclusion, which was recited by Mr. Scharf, be- 
fore the curtain, had better have been omitted. It is a poor 
piece of business, and is, besides, of doubtful authenticity. 

Frencu Prays.—A satire is a very pleasant and delightful 
recreation, especially when well written, with a good sprinkling 
of salt, pepper, and spice, backed by scenic appliances, the 
magic of great names, and grand ideas, and located on the 
magic soil of classical Athens ; but a satire in six acts is too 
much of a joke ;—we are not fastidious, yet we should have 
been content with less. Diegéne is styled in the programme a 
play, but what sort of a play ?—tragedy, comedy, drama, farce, 
vaudeville, melo-drama, or domestic play ?—(the last is a new 
invention). No—Diogéne is a satire, in five acts, with a 
prologue, equivalent to another act, making a sum total of six. 
We shall endeavour to give some idea of the piece, intended 
to caricature the manners of our own times, and, by a little 
sleizht of hand in the locality and personages, castigate the 
government and people of France, under the mask of Athens 
and Diogenes, Athens being the Paris of our days and Mr. 
Felix Pyat no other than Diogenes himself. Had our modern 
cynic stopped here, we should have gone willingly along with 
him ; had he merely turned his story topsy-turvy, we should 
have been silent; had he chosen to enrol into his phalanx of 
heroes, artistes, and courtezans, composing his dramatis per- 
sone, even the venerable Homer, the wise Ulysses, and the 
indomitable son of Thetis and Peleus, we would have born 
him harmless—the pages of the past are open to all, and the 
dramatist may seize and work up the materials therein and 
turn them to advantage as he lists; but he has no authority 
to deteriorate the value of the articles he employs, he has 
no right to alter the opinions rendered in history, generally 
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received and traditionally handed down to us from time 
immemorial; he may select any side of the picture he chooses, 
but we protest against his changing or touching up the portreit 
itself. We accept Diogenes with his tub and lantern, but we 
cannot allow him to be the hero of a love story, to filer le 
parfait ameur with Aspasia, the widow of Pericles,—save the 
mark !—This is not all, Aspasia falls in love with Diogenes! 
The author should have written an epilogue, in which he 
might have given us, after the courtship, the marriage cere- 
mony as performed in ancient Athens. We were just now at a 
loss for a title by which to designate this play—we have just 
hit upon one which we think appropriate.-—we would style it, 
Diogene, ou, le Chien Amoureux, Laying aside these con- 
siderations, which, in justice to ourselves we chronicle as a 
protest against certain parts of this play, we may mention that 
there are others full of humour and sparkling with wit. The 
prologue introduces us to Diogenes just arrived at Athens from 
Sinope, his native country ; he is full of youth and vigour, 
thinks himself fit for everything, sets no bounds to his 
ambition and his only difficulty is to make choice of a pro- 
fession. He looks around him and admires the Parthenon, the 
statues of the gods and heroes, the palaces, public edifices and 
fountains; the statue of Miltiades attracts his attention and 
he resolves to be a soldier; but his dreams of glory are dis- 
pelled by an old veteran who implores his charity: he has 
servedat Salamis, where he has lost an arm and been other- 
wise sverely wounded in his country’s service and his re ward 
is beggary; Diogenes gives him alms but will not be 
a soldier. The sight of a mason who has fallen from a scaf- 
fold, of Sophoeles dragged to prison as insane by his un- 
grateful children, of Phidias incarcerated on account of his 
genius, of Socrates drinking hemlock, of Aristides banished, 
disgusts him with all other professions ; and when these diffe- 
rent visions have passed before his eyes, he remains in doubt 
as to what he shall do—commit suicide or turn robber. At 
this critical moment two forms emerge from the portico of the 
temple of Minerva and fall upon him. They rob him of his 
last obole, and Diogenes, penniless, perceives a dog drinking at 
a fountain: he throws away his cup, the sole remaining piece 
of furniture in his possession, and resolves to bea dog. The 
first act introduces us to a banquet at Aspasia’s house: the 
company assembled is of the first order of merit in every de- 
partment of the arts, literature and philosophy; we have De- 
mosthenes, Euripides, Plato, Alcibiades, and cum mutltis aliis, 
Milo, the celebrated athlete of Crotona. We may well exclaim 
with Moliére: Que fatsait-il dans cette galére? Of course 
Tom Thumb would have been invited had he been an Athe- 
nian. Here a great deal of pleasant conversation takes place, 
All the guests are pretenders to the hand of Aspasia, and each 
pleads his own cause, and insists upon the metits of his own 
avocation to advance his suit. At last the name of Diogenes is 
mentioned, and Aspasia is indignant to find that there exists 
in Athens one man who refuses to acknowledge the power of 
her charms: she resolves to see him, sends a slave in quest of 
him, and, on his refusal to come, decides on making the first 
visit. In the second act Aspasia visits Diogenes, followed by 
her court of women and lovers: this act is the best of the 
play; the dialogue is wel] sustained, terse and graphic; the 
Cynic,- with his lantern flashing in their faces, handles his 
guests rather roughly : he reproaches the great Demosthenes 
with his cowardice, Plato with having abandoned his master 
Socrates in his last moments, Euripides with his weak imita- 
tions of Aschylus and Sophocles, Alcibiades with his effe- 
‘minacy, and on Aspasia he heaps su chtorrents of abuse that 
she shrinks back abashed, and, as he reprobates the different 





articles of her costly attire, she strips them off, and, giving 
them to a slave, bids him carry them to the public treasury, 
to the temple of the goddess, or to the hospitals. Aspasia 
undergoes a complete change—Diogenes has worked this 
transformation. Here the piece might have concluded: the 
remainder is a compound of rhapsody and conventional stage- 
trickery. In the third act Diogenes pays a visit to Aspasia, 
who is represented as consumed with love: he learns all this 
in a flowery speech delivered in presence of all her suitors, and 
of course is delighted. The suitors retire bent on revenge; 
the happy couple make delightful plans for the future, talk 
of love in a cottage, and see nothing but happiness in 
store for them. But the course of true love never did 
run smooth; Alcibiades has obtained possession of certain 
tablets, on which Aspasia, in a billet-dour to the cynic, en- 
treats him to take pity on her love, and proposes to sacrifice 
everything—riches, honours, vows—at the altar of Cupid. 
Out of this epistle, Alcibiades, with the assistance of Hyper- 
boles, a lawyer, concocts an accusation of sacrilege, which 
falls to the ground in the fifth act, when the trial comes on 
before the Areopagus—Aspasia appearing at first as a witness, 
and accusing the lawyer of robbery, the accusation being sus- 
tained by Diogenes himself, who recognises in him the thief 
who had taken from him his last obole on his first arrival at 
Athens. The charge being rebutted, the pleader, convicted of 
perjury, is condemned to have his tongue cut out, and the 
happy lovers embrace, when the curtain falls. We must not 
omit the fourth act, which has but little to do with the action 
of the play, but is well written, and contains several allusions 
applicable to the state of society both in France and England. 
Diogenes has resolved to aspire to the dignity of Archonte : 
he solicits the votes of the electors, which they promise him 
on certain conditions which our own members of parliament 
will thoroughly understand and appreciate: bribery and cor- 
ruption is the order of the day. We should advise this episode's 
being translated and sent round to each individual member ; 
they could not be otherwise than gratified, and appreciate the 
honour of Diogenes the cynic, or rather sneer at his presump- 
tion and folly. We are sorry that, on the whole, this piece 
does not meet with our approbation. There are good parts, 
excellent scenes, a superabundance of wit; yet it drags most 
terribly from its excessive length. The acting of M. Bocage 
was excellent, both in the prologue, where he is full of the 
illusions of youth, and in the subsequent parts, where he is 
the cynic, and barks at and bites all who approach him. 
Mesdames Fechter, Baptiste, and Lagier, spoke and looked 
their parts well ; aud Cartigny managed to enliven the evening 
at times by his impersonation of the robber turned lawyer. 
The scenery was in good keeping, more especially the intro- 
duction, representing a square, with the portico of the Parthe- 
non, and the Pirceus in the distance. 

“* Les Impressions de Ménage” is a neat vaudeville, incvl- 
cating the necessity of reciprocal forbearance in the marriage 
state. It was cleverly played by Medemoiselies Marot and 
Sauzion, and by Monsieurs Josset, Alix, and Chatelain.— 
In our notice of Antigone, we request the indulgence of our 
readers for having, in the hurry of composition, written 
“ Euripides” instead of ** AEschylus,” J. de C—— 

A morning performance of the Antigone, preceded by Men- 
delssohn’s music to A Midsummer Night's Dream, took place 
on Wednesday. The subscribers and lovers of Mendelssohn 
enjoyed a most delightful treat. The splendid march was en- 
thusiastically encored, and indeed the entire of the music of 
both works was relished to a rare degree by a crowded, 
fashionable, and discriminating audience. Rr. Lucas eonducted 
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with immense spirit, and was evidently deeply impressed with 
the magnitude and importance of the compositions which he 
directed. His loss, as a violoncellist in the orchestra, was 
great; but his gain, as a conductor, more than compensated 
for any loss. 





CONCERTS. 


Socigty or Britisn Music1aNs.—The following was the programme of 
the sixth and last chamber-concert, which occurred, as usual, at Erat’s 
Harp Saloon, on Monday evening, the 10th instant :— 

Quintet, in C minor (MS.), Pianoforte, two Violins, Tenor, and Violon™ 
cello, Messrs. H. Westrop, Thirlwall, A. Streather, R. Blagrove, and W. F- 
Reed ; Henry Westrop.—Trio, “ Night’s ling’ ring shades,” Miss A. Hill» 
Miss E. Turner (her first appearance at these Concerts), and Miss Duval 
Spohr.—Canzonet, “ Ah! deem not,” Miss Steele; H. Graves.—Song, Miss 
A. Hill ; Kate Loder—Song of Attila, “ Ruby essence, brightly glowing,” 
Mr. W. H. Seguin; Howard Glover.—Trio, MS. (first time of performance), 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, Messrs. J. B. Calkin, J. Day, and H. F. 
Reed; J. Baptiste Calkin.—Terzetto, MS. ( first time of performance), 
“ Sweet Zephyr’s dainty breath,” Miss A. Hill, Miss E. Turner, and Miss 
Duval; W. S. Rockstro.—Sonata, MS. ( first time of performance), Piano- 
forte and Violin, Miss Kate Loder and Mr. Thirlwall; Kate Loder.—* The 
Indian Girl’s Lament for her Lover (MS.—irst time of performance), Miss 
Duval; H. A. Lincoln.—Song, “ 1 arise from dreams of thee” (MS. first time 
had formance), Miss E, Turner; W. Rea.—Quartet in C. minor, No. 4, Op. 

8, Messrs. Thirlwall, J. Day. R. Blagrove, and W. F. Reed ; Beethoven.— 
Glee, “Sleep, gentle lady,” Miss E. Turner, Miss Duval, and Mr. W. H. 
Seguin ; Sir H. R Bishop—The vocal music seemganiet on the pianoforte 
by Mr. Henry Boys. Director for the evening, Mr. H. Graves. 


We are unable to find space for any remarks; and, indeed, these 
chamber-meetings have already received more attention than their im- 
portance warrants. We subjoin, however, the programme of the fifth 
meeting, which took place on Monday evening, the 29th ult., hitherto 
unnoticed in our columns :— 

First Grand Quartet in C minor, Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violon- 
cello, Mrs. W. Watson, Messrs. W. Watson, R. Blagrove, and Guest; Men- 
delssohn,—Grand Scena, “ Softly sighs the voice of evening,” Miss Ellen 
Lyon (Der Freischutz) ; Weber.—Song, “ When the summer eve fails,” Mr. 
Ferrari; Henry Smart.—Quartet in F sharp minor, two Violins, Tenor, and 
Violoncello (MS. first time of performance), Messrs. A. Streather, J. F. Day 
his first appearance at these Concerts), R. Blagrove, and Guest; Master H 

. Banister.—Quartet (M.S. first time of performance), ‘‘ The Violet,” Miss 
Ellen Lyon, Miss H. E. Salmon (her first appearance), Mr. Land (his first ap- 
goarenrs at these Concerts), and Mr, Ferrari; J. R. Tutton.—Adagio and 

ondo, Pianoforte and Flute, Messrs. R. Barnett and B. Wells ; Kuhlau.— 
Song, “ Ah! non lasciarmi,” Mr. Land; G. 4. Macfarren.—Aria, “ Chiamo 
il mio ben cosi,”” Miss H. E. Salmon (Orfeo) ; Gluck.—Trio in F, No 1 (MS.), 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, Messrs. C. E. Stephens, A. Streather, and 
Guest ; Charles E. Stephens.—Trio, “ My father’s look ” (Fair Rosamond), 
J. Barnett.—Miss Ellen Lyon, Mr. Land, and Mr. Ferrari—The vocal music 
accompanied on the Pianoforte by Mr. J. Hopkinson, Director for the 
evening, Mr. Clinton. 


The second meeting (Monday evening, Nov. 15th), having equally 
passed unrecorded in our pages, we add the programme, in order to 
preserve our record complete :— 

Quartet, No.4, Op. 76, two Violins, Tenor, and Vioioncello, Messrs. E. W. 
Thomas, H. Wheatley, Weslake, and W. F. Reed ; Haydn.—Duet, “ Dearest, 
let thy footsteps follow,” Miss Thornton (her first appearance at these con- 
certs), and Mr. W. H. Seguin; Spohkr.—Serenade (MS.), “Come with me, 
love,” Mr. Lockey (first time of performance at these Concerts); C. E. 
Horsley.—Quartet in E flat (MS. first time of performance), Pianoforte, 
Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, Mrs. Reinagle, Messrs. E. W. Thomas, H 
Wheatley, Weslake, and W. F. Reed; Caroline Reinagle.—Quartet in D. 
ge Jirst time of Erome), two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello, Messrs. 

. W. Thomas, H. Wheatley, Westlake, and W. F. Reed; J. Thomas.— 
cont “ Ask me for ever!” Miss Thornton; Weber.—Scena, “ Winter,” Mr. 
W. H. Seguin ; H. Westrop.—Quintetto in D (MS. first time of performance); 
Pianoforte, Flute, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon: Messrs. W. H. Holmesy 
Clinton, W. Badderley (first i oe at these Concerts), James Catch- 
pole, Jun. (first appearance at these Concerts), and Hardy (first appearance 
at these Concerts) ; Spohr.—Trio, ‘‘ Tremate empi tremate,’ Miss Thornton, 
Mr. Lockey, and Mr. W. H. Seguin; Beethoven.—The vocal music accom- 
panied by Mr. H. Westrop. The concert under the direction of Mr. Jas. 
Calkin. 

Let us here exhort the committee to bestir themselves, and devise 
something on a larger scale,—something more calculated to increase the 
reputation of the society, and secure public attention to its existence, 
and public approval of its intentions. We are tired of preaching on 
this text, 

Dr. Sroeper’s Matingx.—There was a numerous and fashionable 
assembly on Saturday week, at Dr. Stoepel’s, in Frith Street, to hear the 
performances of the members of his pianoforte classes, &c, Among the 


audience were Lady Constance Gower, and other members of the Duke 
of Sutherland’s family; Baroness Bunsen, of the Prussian embassy, and 
family ; Sir Harry Verney, and family ; Baron Hugel, of Wurtemburg, 
and family, &c. The pupils of Signor Orsini sang some morceaus 
ad’ ensemble with succes: ; and Mr. L. Schultz executed an air with varia- 
tions for the guitar; in his usual clever style. Santiago, the new tenor 
of Drury Lane, sang an air from La Favoriée with great taste. The great 
attraction, however, was comprised in the pianoforte pieces composed 
and executed by Miss Helen Stoepel. The reputation of this sound and 
elegant pianist increases daily; and one of your collaborateurs was per- 
fectly right in saying, on the occasion of her last concert, that no pianist 
reminded him more strongly of the celebrated Made. Pleyel. Madile. 
Stoepel’s manner is at once energetic and graceful, and her execution 
neat and brilliant. The pupils of the pianoforte classes executed some 
concerted pieces with great precision and effect ; and Fanny Stoepel ob- 
tained great applause in some variations on the wood and straw instru- 
ment called Xylocordion. The performance altogether gave general 
satisfaction to an audience distinguished for more than common 
judgment. 

Witson’s ENTERTAINMENT.—A crowded audience assembled at the 
Music Hall, Store Street, on Monday evening, to listen toa “ night with 
Burns.’”’ Wilson was in excellent voice, and his delivery of the songs 
introduced in the entertainment, received the approbation of the visitors. 
The encores were awarded to “‘ John Anderson my Joe,” “ The De’il’s 
awa with the Exciseman,” and ‘‘ Does haughty Gaul invasion threat ?”” 
The latter Wilson rendered with all the fire and energy of a “* true Scot.” 
He well merited the enthusiastic applause he received. His next enter- 
tainment will take place on Monday evening. 

Exeter Hauti.—Mr. Hullah, at the head of his first upper singing 
school, assisted by Mr. Willy, at the head of his concert-band, with 
Misses Stewart, Gill, and Duval, Misses Lockey, Williams, and H. 
Phillips, solo-vocalists, gave another highly interesting performance on 
Wednesday night, when the Hall was filled in every part. The pro- 
gramme began with Acis and Galatea, the music being thus dis- 
— :—Galatea (soprano) Miss Stewart, Acis (tenor) Mr. Lockey, 

amon (tenor) Mr. Williams, Polyphemus (bass) Mr. H. Philips. The 
programme was generally worthy of praise, bnt we must take exception 
to the manner in which many of the airs were curtailed (some of them 
being shorn of their second parts!) and to the additional accompani- 
ments, which are ineffective and injudicious. Handel’s score should 
only be touched by a master Jike himself—which Mr. Perry has no pre- 
tensions to be called. 

The music in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, vocal and instrumental, 
was then performed in creditable style. Misses Stewart and Gill sang the 
duet ‘‘ Ye spotted snakes,”’ but deficiency of power impaired the effect 
they endeavoured to produce. All this wonderful music, (or “ dainty 
music,” as the Morning Advertiser calls it) was given, except the interlude 
of ‘‘ Hermes seeking Lysander,” the choral finale, and some of the very 
short pieces, such as the “March of Clowns,” &c. The Wedding 
March, played with much spirit, was repeated by the unanimous desire of 
the audience, but no other encore was accepted. 

The First Walpurgis Night, better executed than on the other occa- 
sion, was the climax of the evening. Miss Duval, Misses Lockey, and 
H. Phillips were the soloists. The whole performance was conducaed 
by Mr. Hullah, who has announced Judas Maccab@us for the next meet- 
ing—which forces us to enquire what the Sacred Harmonie Society is 
about, and why, at this usually busy time, is it entirely quiescent? Mr. 
Hullah should be narrowly watched ; he is an opponent not to be disre 
garded, and his strength is growing rapidly. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
ALBONI versus JENNY LIND, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—I am fully aware, that entering into any kind of argument 
with a “Jenny Lind Maniac,” on the merits or deficiencies of his 
goddess, is about as absurd as discussing metaphysics with one of the 
most desperate among the patients of Hanwell Lunatic Asylum; I, 
therefore, do not intend to plunge into the sea of disputation and pen 
warfare, to which a correspondent (Mr. Wm. Aspull), a most furious 
disciple of Jenny Lind and of the Lind Mania, whose letter appeared in 
your last publication, renders himself liable. 1 should have quietly 
passed the epistle over, with a smile at its manifold incongruities and 
grandiloquent absurdities, were it not, that in it is contained a state- 
ment, so altogether without foundation in fact, so barefacedly erroneous, 
as to demand decided and unequivocal contradiction and refutation. 
Mr, Asspull ventures to assert, as a sort of set off to the notorious 
break down of the Nightingale in Susanna, that “ Aiboni did not succeed 
in Rosina !”? Without touching upon the question as to how Jenny 
Lind’s cause would be advantaged, even if Alboni had failed in Rosina, 
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I would beg to ask of this gentleman, whether he himself in propria 
persona, heard and saw Alboni in Rosina, or whether he merely read of 
her playing the part in the columns of the Morning Post? Because, 
two very different judgments would be derived from these two very 
‘different sources. It was not sufficient that the honor of Ceesar’s wife 
should be intact, unblemished ; it was necessary that it should be free 
and unshadowed by the slightest suspicion of taint or blemish. So 
would J have it with the career of MarieTra Axsoni. It is not suffi- 
cient that it should be triumphant, unshadowed hy a single failure: it is 
necessary that it should be without the slightest shadow of a suspicion 
of a failure. Now | most stoutly, most confidently deny, that the 
impersonation of the heroine of Jl Barbiere by Alboni, was aught but a 
most triumphant success; and in proof of my statement there is more 
than assertion against assertion—there is the fact, that she appeared in it 
five times ; four times in the whole opera, and once in a selection from 
it (and be it remembered that the average number of nights an opera 
was performed at the Royal Italian Opera, was considerably below the 
average at Her Majesty’s Theatre), to some of the very fullest houses, to 
some of the very grandest audiences of the season, and midst the loudest 
and most enthusiastic applause. Does this look like want of success? 
are such symptoms of a failure? If they are, then was Jenny Lind’s 
whole career one. The Musical World was not the only member of the 
press which asserted the break down of the Sweedish cantatrice in 
Norma and Susanna. It was notorious. Her best and most partial 
friends among the critics (and alas! for the honesty of the press, she 
had very many), could not so violate truth as to pronounce her delinea- 
tion of those characters successes. They could do no more than “let 
them down easy,” on the principle of ‘‘the least said the soonest 
mended.” She appeared in Norma four times, in Susanna but twice ; 
while Sonnambula and La Figlia numbered their ninth and tenth 
nights. The manager will scarcely venture to repeat the two first 
named operas, with Madlle. Lind as the heroine; respect for the com- 
posers names, alone drove hissing from the field. Of Mr. Aspnil’s con- 
struing your praiseworthy attack upon, and able showing up, of the vile 
system of “ paragraph-manufacturing,” of which the Jenny Lind puffs 
were merely given as the latest and most prominent examples into an 
attack upon the fair cantatrice herself, I say nothing; nor do I interfere 
with his bold expressions of implicit belief in all those stories. There is 
no Act of Parliament (as we used to say at school) against a man being 
as jolly green as he chooses: all I can say is, I bitterly lament my own 
stern scepticism, in regarding the pleasure he derives from his own 
“‘gullibility.’ | Mr. Aspull believes all that is told about the gifts, 
testimonials, presents, salaries, &c., received by Jenny Lind. He is 
welcome to do so, but not all the gold in the universe, nor any number 
of treasures, testimonials, and presents, though they were heaped up 
together, till they o’ertopped Mount Olympus itself in bulk and 
height, would make Jenny Lind either a great genius, a great singer, a 
great actress, or a beautiful woman. He asserts that he is one of those 
who are of opinion that Lind’s Norma is her chef. Is he sure that 
there are others besides himself, who are so mad as to think so? If there 
are, they must form a miserable minority. The days of the Lind mania 
are numbered; it will speedily fade away altogether, sink into the oblivion 
enjoyed by precedent manias; die away as Tom Thumb, the Ethiopian 
Serenaders, and (as my better half aptly suggests) last year’s bonnets have 
done before it. The fair Nightingale has had a glorious reign. The 
world worshipped her; John Bull grovelled in the dust before her, and 
strewing his gold and treasures, emptied his pockets at her feet—he made 
an idol of her; but inthe end, himself beeame the golden calf! Paradoxi- 
cal though it sound, it is nevertheless true. I have to crave pardon for 
my presumption in taking up the cudgels. 1 know well that the Musical 
World needs little of my assistance to fight its battles. But there was 
more than an attack upon the Musical World in Mr. Aspull’s letter. As 
I before stated, but for tle libel on the great contraito, 1 had not written. 
Looking upon our glorious Alboni in the light of public property, an 
attack, an insult, a calumny pointed, offered to her, I, as one of the 
public, as a devoted though unknown, an ardent though humble, admirer 
of her great genius and true talents, I felt myself at liberty to refute, 
contradict, and resent. In so doing, for the length to which my letter 
has extended, many and sincere apologies are due to you.—I am, Sir, 
your constant reader, and faithful correspondent, 


January 25th, 1848, E. D.C. 





GRAND OPERA, THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

To the Editor of the Musical World. 
S1k,—In the absence of M. Julien from London, I feel it my duty alike 
to him and the public to take the earliest opportunity of contradicting 
certain groundless and malicious reports which have been most indus- 
triously and insidiously circulated to his personal disparagement, and to 
the injury of the great establishment over which he presides. 





As his personal friend and professional adviser, and one intimately ac- 
quainted with the real state of his affairs, 1 beg most emphatically to 
deny that there is an execution either in Drury-lane Theatre, or in his 
house in Harley-street, or in any other premises of his whatever. I deny 
also that he fled to Paris, or left London for any other purpose excepting 
that of carrying on his ordinary series of concerts throughout the pro- 
vinces, which, from the very effective mode in which they have every- 
where been performed and appreciated, are certain to prove (as they 
have ever hitherto done) highly remunerative, and more than sufficient 
to countervail any weekly loss from the scenic representations at the 
Theatre Royal Drury-lane. 

M. Jullien, in making his calculations, never anticipated for the Grand 
Opera any immediate success in a pecuniary point of view, in conse- 
quence of the immense outlay necessary forthe repairs and decorations 
of the theatre and for putting the lyric drama and ballet on the stage on 
a scale of unequalled completeness and magnificence. But from the 
patronage he has already received (and which he has endeavoured most 
strenuously to deserve), he feels confident that he will ultimately be re- 
warded and remunerated for all his labour, anxiety, and expenditure. 

“ May I beg that you, sir, with your usual candour and liberality, will 
give insertion to this communication, from, sir, your very obedient 
servant, C. Lewis. 





ALBONI versus JENNY LIND. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1r,—I hope you will excuse my troubling you, but I cannot pass 
over in silence the statements of one of your correspondents, that Alboni 
did not succeed in the Barbiere, or, in fewer words, that she failed. Now, 
sir, | was present, (with one exception) at every performance of that 
opera last season, and | do not hesitate to affirm that in no character in 
which the unrivalled contralto appeared, did she achieve a more complete 
and well-deserved success. Your valuable and interesting journal 
recorded that success in these words.—‘‘ Mile. Alboni certainiy achieved 
her greatest triumph as Rosina, at the Royal Italian Opera.” As to your 
correspondent’s statement about Mlle. Lind’s Norma being her chef, I 
shall make no remark on it, as I feel satisfied he will find but few, (even 
among the most rabid victims of the Lind mania), to agree with him. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, JusTiZiAa. 


PROVINGIAL. 

Dersy.—The Collins’ Family, assisted by Mr. Julian Adams, have this 
week given three concerts in Derby. The performance of Miss Rosina 
Collins on the violin was greatly applauded, and Miss Victoria Collins on 
the violoncello was considered masterly. This young lady is also a 
pleasing singer. Miss E. Collins makes use of her clear soprano voice, 
and accompanies herself upon the piano ,with skill. Mr. Julian Adams 
exhibited the powers of the harmonium to the greatest advantage, and 
evinced a perfect mastery over the instrument, which is capable of con- 
siderable variety of tone and effect. When playing the overtures in 
conjunction with the other instruments, the effect was that of a full 
band. This instrument is played upon like the piano-forte or organ, 
with the exception of the bellows pedals, which are kept in motion by 
pressure of the feet, and enable the performer to produce a swell to give 
expression to the music. It is supplied with a number of stops in front, 
by the use of which the exact tones of the flute, bassoon, clagionet, 
octave, double bass, violoncello, and other instruments are produced. In 
the hands of Mr. Adams the most rapid passages are executed with great 
effect. The transition from soft to loud he accomplished without pause 
or effort, and conveyed the idea of a complete miniature orchestra. The 
performance of Mr. Adams on the concertina was also admirable. But it 
is as a pianist that we admire Mr. Adams most. He has a remarkably 
fine touch, and brilliant execution. His command over the instrument 
with his left hand alone, appears equal to that of many with the right. 
Mr. Adam’s proficiency was evinced in the fantasia ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” Mr. Collins conducted the concert with his accustomed ability. 
Master Collins was just as effective as ever. The concerts gave great 
satisfaction to those who heard them. Another took place on Friday, 
the performance being for the benefit of the Misses. R. and V. Collins.— 
Derby and Chesterficld Reporter, January 21st. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 

M. Juxtien is expected in London to-day, after one of the 
most brilliant and lucrative provincial tours that ever marked 
his adventuresome and prosperous career. 

Mr. Vincent Wattace has returned from Vienna, in 
company with his sister, about whose vocal capabilities fame 
is bud in eulogy. They will both remain with us 








during the London season. We hear with pleasure that Mr. 
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Wallace, while at Vienna, composed a new violin concerto ; 
we, in conjunction with every amateur of the instrument, 
earnestly hope to have the pleasure of hearing him perform it 
at one of the Philharmonic concerts this season. The well 
known Joseph Fischoff of Vienna has addréssed us an interest- 
ing letter which contains details of the performance and recep- 
tion of Maritana at the Theatre Ander Wien, in Vienna, which 
will be laid before our readers, in a translated form, next week. 
Mr. Wallace has been presented with a magnificent diamond 
ring, by the King of the Belgians. 

Fanny Exister.—A letter from Italy informs us that it is 
still uncertain whether Madlle. Fanny Ellsler will be able to 
appear atthe Scala (Milan) in Perrot’s ballet of Faust, which 
is in a forward state of preparation. The party formed against 
her in consequence of her being an Austrian—of which our 
readers were informed through the interesting letter of our 
Milan correspondent in our number of the week before last— 
still continues formidable and inexorable. 

Two Iratian Operas at Paris.—It appears, from an 
article in Za France Musicale, that a second Italian Opera is 
set on foot, in opposition to M. Vatel, and that the theatre is 
already selected in which the performances are destined to 
take place. 

Marcu or Music.—A respectable family in Greenland 
has lately advertised in the Copenhagen newspapers for a 
music master.— Globe. 

Mr. Lanp has been singing very successfully at several 
provincial concerts lately ; his vocal talents are highly spoken 
of in the notices of Mr. Aylward’s concert, last week, in 
Salisbury, where in addition to singing the principal tenor 
music, he presided at the pianoforte with skill and judgement. 

Musica anp Dramatic Acapemy.—Mr. Howard Glover, 
the popular composer and pianist, intends opening an Aca- 
demy for musical and dramatic tuition, early in February, at 
No. 21, Soho Square. This projected establishment is wor- 
thy the serious consideration of artists who intend devoting 
their abilities to the theatre, opera, or concert-room. As a 
musical instructor, from his acknowledged talent and great 
experience, Mr. Howard Glover will be found in the highest 
degree able and efficient. His studies on the continent have 
enabled him to acquire a thorough knowledge in the art of 
vocal teaching inevery branch. A vocal and dramatic school 
of this kind appears a desideratum at the present day, and we 
have little doubt Mr. Glover’s Academy will obtain the best 
public support. In the dramatic department, Mr. Howard Glover 
will be assisted by his mother, Mrs. Glover, of the Haymar- 
ket, the incomparable artist in whose praise it would be 
superfluous to offer one word. Mrs. Glover has, for many 
years, devoted a portion of her spare leisure to instructing 
young ladies for the stage. Her great experience, knowledge, 
and artistic feeling, must tend to make her a teacher unap- 
proachable in every respect. We are justified in calling the 
attention of our readers to the establishment of this new 
academy. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. M. Wi1soy.—In the spring of 1844. A more able and conscientious 
professor, in our opinion, does not exist ; and Mr. Wilson could with 
difficulty choose a fitter person to aid and direct his studies. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MISS DOLBY 


> Has the honor to announce to her Pupils, that she will RETURN to TOWN on 
he ist of February, when she will be happy to receive them as usual, at her 


No, 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square. 








Mr. WILLY’s CONCERT BAND, 
Consisting of TWENTY-SEVEN PERFORMERS (or any number of them), may 
be engaged for public or private Concerts, Matinées, or Soirées. For particu 
apply to Mr. WILLY, 22, TRIGON TERRACE, KENNINGTON, near the Church. 


G, Ld A c HE WY, 
anufacturer of Improved 
Cabinet, Cottage, Piccolo, & Square Pianofortes, 


73, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
Opposite the Marine Society. 












Piccolo Pianoforte. 

PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED of the best manufacture, and at the lowest 
possible ye for Instruments that can really be Warranted. G. PEACHEY 
cempecneey invites his friends and the public to yi his extensive stock of 
IMPROVED CABINET, COTTAGE, PICCOLO, and SQUARE PIANOFORTES, 
New Scale 63 Octaves, C to G, upon the most approved principles, for tone, 
touch, and durability, suitable to any climate. Also a large collection of second- 
hand, of every description, in good condition. 

Superior Instruments Lent on Hire, in Town or Country. 

One Hundred Pianofortes for general inspection, & Packed free of expense, 
G. PEACHEY, 73, BisHopsGATE-STREET WITHIN, opposite the Marine - 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS IN ITALY. 
Just Published, in 8vo. with engraved Music, 16s. cloth, 

SIGHTS IN ITALY, with some Account ef Music and the sister Arts in that 
Country. By W1LL1AM Garpingr, Author of “ Sacred Melodies,” &c. 

“ There are a great number of clever observations respecting music throughout 
the work, which will render it highly entertaining to musicians; and the easy 
style of writing, and every-day descriptions of matters which would naturally 
strike an English traveller. give great interest to the book.”—Obdserver. 

London; LonamMan, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


New Compositions by Mr. T. M. Mudie. 


SIX DUETS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1. POLACCA, 3s. No.4. MILITARY MOVEMENT, 3s, 
2. THREE WALTZES, 3s. 5. PASTORALE, 3s. 
3. L’ENTRETIEN, 2s. 6d. 6. SERENADE, 3s. 
LA GRACIEUSE, a Rondo, 2s. 6d. 
CONSTANCY, a Ballad, 2s. 
THE SONG OF THE SOUTH, 2s. 
Published by LEADER and COCK, 63, New Bond-street; also by WOOD and 
CO., 12, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 














New Music for the Concertina & Piano Forte. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
By SCATES, 32, NEW BOND STREET. 


d. 
“THE SWISS GIRL.” as sung by Miss Dolby, at M. Jullien’s 
Concerts, arranged with variations, P. ¥. accompaniment 
ad lib. Giulio Regondi,.. ..  .. «ee ve ne 
“THOU ART GONE FRUM MY GAZE,” (G. Linley) arranged with 
variations, P. F. accompaniment ad lib, Giulio Regondi «- 8 0 
Se.ection from “LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO,” GiulioRegondi 2 6 
TROIS RECREATIONS pour les Eléves, No. 1, in G. No, 2, in C. gig: 


julio Regondi,each .. ss se | we ce nen 
No. 2, of LE PARTERRE, arranged by J. Scates, containing Glover’ 's 
celebrated Duet, “‘ We cy to thee, Savoy; “Un tto ; —_ 

“The Standard Bearer,” &c... +» +5 | se ee se 
GIULIO REGONDI’s Rudiments for the Concertina, 2nd edition, price 10 6 
J, SCATES, Concertina Manufacturer, 32, New Bond Street 
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LAST PERFORMANCE OF ANTIGONE. 


ST. JAMES’S 


Mr. MITCHELL respectfully es that, in ¢ q e of the great Success 
which attended the First Morning Representation, and the increasing 
: demand for Places, a Second, and Last 
MORNING PERFORMANCE: 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
On WEDNESDAY NEXT, PEBRUARY 2nd, 1848, 
WHEN WILL BE REPEATED, THE CELEBRATED PLAY OF 


ANTIGONE, 


WITH THE ENTIRE MUSIC OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS COMPOSER, 
MENDELSSOHN. 


(BEING POSITIVELY THE LAST TIME IT CAN BE PERFORMED), 
To commence precisely at Half-past Two o’clock, and terminating before Five. 


Creon, M. BOCAGE. : 
Antigone, a es Made. RABUT FECHTER. 

In addition to the Music of Antigone, the Orchestra will perform a Selection 
from Mendelssohn’s Music to “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” 
consisting of the Overture, Scherzo, Nocturne, and March. 

Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be had at Mr. MircHELU’s Royal Library, 33. 
Old Bond-street, and at the Box-Office of the Theatre, whichis open from 11 till 5, 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 
__ The Patrons and Friends of this Charity are respectfully informed, that the 
110th ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be held in the Freemasons’ Hall, on 
TuEspAY, February 22nd, 1848. Particulars will be duly announced. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
in the Chair. J. A. WOOD, Secretary. 





Musical & DramaticAcademy, 21a, Soho Square. 


Mr. HOWARD GLOVER has the honor to announce that this Establish- 
ment, intended for the formation of Artistes for Opera, the Drama, and the 
Concert Room, and for general Musical Instruction, will open on the Ist of 
February, 1848. THE DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT will be under the 


direction of his Mother, MRS. GLOVER, (of theTheatresRoyal, 
and THE MUSICAL will be conducted by Mr. HowarpD GLoveEr. 


Vocalists desirous of devoting their talents to the Stage, will here be afforded 
an opportunity of orgein that indispensable practice in the performance of 
Concerted Pieces and Musical Declamation, the want of which has been so severely 
felt by our rising Artistes, who, from the fact of our possessing no regular pro- 
vincial Opéra, have been forced either to seek for the necessary experience abroad, 
or to brave, in an immature state, the ordeal of Metropo’itan criticism. The 
System of Instruction will be as follows:— 

AClass for Dramatic Reading—for Private Vocal and other Les- 
sons—a Vocal Class for Concerted Music for Gentlemen—a 
Vocal Class for Ladies. A General Rehearsal will take place; and, 
once in every Month, an entire Work—Opera or Oratorio—with 
Orchestral Accompaniments, will be performed, on which occa- 
sions the Friends of the Students, the leading Members of the Musical Profession, 
and the Metropolitan Press will be invited—Instr» mental Classes, for the 
Practice of Chamber and Orchestral Music, and a Harmony Class, conducted 
by the most eminent Professors. 
TERMS: 

Dramatic and Musical Instruction, per Quarter, .. 
Instrumental and Harmony Classes, per Quarter, 
Prospsctusses, containing full particulars, may 

any of the Music Pu 

All communications to be addressed (post paid) to Mr. HOWARD GLOVER, 

No. 214, Souo fa ARE. 


Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
On MONDAY Evening Next, the 3lst January, at Eight o’clock, 


MR. WILSON 


WLLL GIVE AN ENTERTAINMENT ON THE 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 


PIANO-PORTE, MR. JOLLEY. 

The doors will be opened at half-past Seven o’clock, the Entertainment to 
commence at Eight, and terminate about Ten. 
PROGRAMME, 

‘The smiling Spring comes in rejoicing.’—‘Saw ye my wee thing ?)—‘ 
waly.’—* Young Pegey blooms, our bonniest Lass,’—* Oh Tibbie, Pics ate 
day.’—‘Despairing Mary.’—‘ Dance light, for my Heart it lies under your feet 
love.?—‘ John Grumlie.'—‘ Hajl to the Chief.’—M*‘Leod of Dungevan,’—* Jenny’s 
Bawbee.’—* Jock 0? Hazledean,»—‘The Laird 0? Cockpen.’ 
wt Soe Bite Soba te Wash 
° e Words, 6d. 


TEN GUINEAS. 

: Four GuIngEAS. 

e obtained on application to 
blishers. 





Persons, 158, ; 


ENTERTAINMENTS To BE GIv 
MONDAY, the 7th FEBRUARY; and MONDAY, ‘the tie SEBRUARY, 


J. Gill, and com 
of all Music Sellers, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
GRAND OPBRA. 


Fighteenth Night of “THE MAID OF HONOR.” 

Sixth Night of “ LINDA OF CHAMOUNY.” 

Fourteenth Night of “ THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR,” 
First Night of “ THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO.” 


AUBER’S NEW OPERA. 

M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce, that he has succeeded in purchasing 
the copyright of Auber’s new Grand Opera, entitled ‘ HAYDEE, OU LE SECRET,’ 
which is now performing nightly in Paris with such extraordinary success. 
work is in active rehearsal at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and will be produced 
with as little delay as the magnitude of the preparations will allow. 

On MONDAY, January 3Ist, 1848, Her Majesty’s Servants will perform 


“THE MAID OF HONOR” 


The Libretto by Mr. Fitzball; the Music by Mr. Balfe. : 
The Lady Henrietta, .. Miss Birch Queen Elizabeth .. Mrs, Weiss. 
ady Alicon a» Miss Miran 
Lionel (a yeoman) Mr. Reeves. Walter (Lionel’s friend) Mr. Whitworth. 
Sir Tristram,..(Chamberlain to the Qeeen),.. Mr. Weiss, 
Characters in the Masque—Orpheus, .. Miss Miran, Eurydice,.. Miss Birch. 
Pluto,.. Mr. Weiss 


After which, an entirely New Divertissement, enfitled 


“LIMITATION A LA FETE.” 


The Scenery by Messrs. Grieves and Telbin ; the Music composed expressly by 
M. Maretzek ; the Divertissement composed and precnces by Mr. B, Barnett. 
Principal Dancers—Madlle. Duval, Madame Guibelie, Madame Louise, and 


M. Zavystowski. On TUESDAY, 


“LINDA OF CHAMOUNY.” 


And the New Divertissement. 
On WEDNESDAY, Donizetti’s Opera, entitled 
‘‘THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR.” 
Principal Characters by Mr. Reeves, Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Gregg, and 
Madame Dorus Gras. 
After which, the New Divertissement. 
f On THURSDAY (for the first time) Mozart’s Opera, 


“THE MARRIACE OF FIGARO.” 


Principal Characters by Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Weiss, Mr. G Mr, Santi 
Miss Miran, Mrs. J. ‘Lea, and Miss Birew’ - 
And the New Divertissement. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
M. BERLIOZ, GRAND CONCERT. 


M. HECTOR BERLIOZ, begs most respectfully to inform the Nobility and 
Gentry, and the Public, that his First 


Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert, 


in this Country, will take place at the above Theatre, on MONDAY EVENING, 
February 7th, 1848, on which occasion he will have the honor of presenting to 
an English Audience, several of those compositions, which during the last few 
ears, have received the most distinguished approbation of His Maj Louis 
hilippe, His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, His Majesty the King of Prassia, 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, &c., &c. 
Full particulars will be 





duly announced. 





EXETER HALL. 
MR. SIMS REEVES 


WILL SING FOR THE FIRST TIME IN EXETER HALL, IN 
HANDEL’S ORATORIO, 


JUDAS MACCABETS, 


which will be performed on the Evening of THURSDAY, February 24th. 
Under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION: 

Area and Upper Platform, - ONE SHILLING. 
Reserved seats, Half-a-Crown. 
Central Reserved seats. Five Shillings. 


Tickets are now ready, and may be had of Mr. PARKER, 445, West Strand; of 
the principal Music SELLERS: and of Mr. SuRMAN, Exeter Hall. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


BALLAD. 


THE FAIRY GATHERING. Sung by Mise William ward 
by J. T. Birch. ated some eter- 


Published by A. MOSS, 6, Argyle-street, Regent-street, London; and to be had 
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BALFE’s New Opera, THE MAID OF HONOR, 
Just Published, the whole of the Vocal Music from the aboye Opera, as performed 
for the first time, with the greatest possible success. The words by E. FITZBALL. 
The pg are rapturously encored, viz :— 
“Tn this old chair my father sat,’ ballad, sung by Mr. Reeves, price 2s, 
“ It was the Red-cross Knight,”’ ballad, sung by Miss Birch, price 2s. 
“ Behold the happy home,” ballad, sung by Mr. Reeves, price 2s, 
**Dulcet music, power enchanting,” song of Orpheus, sung by Miss Miran, 


rice 28. 

MADAME ANNA THILLON’S New Song, ‘THE LILY LIES DROOPING,” 
is now published, price 2s. ‘‘The Ballad by Mr. Val. Morris, ‘The Lily lies 
Goorns,’ seemed most to the taste of the audience, and was redemanded as it 
were with one voice; and a very pretty ballad it is, and charmingly was it ren- 
dered by Madame Thillon,””—MusicaL Wor.p, Nov. 20. 

CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET, where may be 
had Boxes and Stalls for Drury Lane Theatre in the best 
situations.-_50, New Bond Street. 





UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS OF 


LODER’S NEW OPERETTA, 


“THE YOUNG GUARD.” 












The Words by GEORGE SOANE, A.B. 

THE OVBRTURB, «0605200 vcccededeccccepencs en er euaegnaeténncece 8 
Tarantella Dance and Song, with Chorus...... Scadaddhactdxcvassseate voos 6 D 
SONGS. 

“ O for the Days, the Happy Days,” ...... sung by Madame Anna Thillon, 2 0 
“The Drum! The Drom!” ..........seceeeeesee> Madame Anna Thillon, 2 6 
“ It is for him I die,” ......... Madame Anna Thillon, 2 0 
“ Pll try to think with thee,’’.. .+... Miss Sara Flower, 2 0 
‘* Life as much, so much for Love,” -»-» Mr. Barker, 2 0 
“Believe me, love, believe me,” ..... +» Mr. Barker, 2 0 
“I thought not when in youth we played,’ .»» Mr. Bodda, 2 0 

What a world it used to be,’’............ . Mr. Leffler, 2 0 

Though humble were my fortunes,” ee cecceseceoceccceesesioe Mr. Leffler, 2 0 
DUETS. F 

From the Fairy-haunted River,” ..........000s (Mind ‘Mise Sara Flower’) 26 

The Trysting Tree,”...veccerscscccccccscesees (aed Mies Save, Flow} 26 

Oh yes! I’m all attention,”......s0..ceseeeees .{ sa 26 





The complete, in one volume, boards, ONE GUINEA. 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, and other Arrangements, for Pianoforte, are in progress, 


London: C. JEPPERYS, 21, SOHO SQUARE. 


The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
, dated February 18th, 1847. 

“‘S1r,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver, 
under which I had long suffered, and having followed your printed instructions 
I have regained that health, which 1 had thought lost forever. 1 had previous! 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but inst 
of curing my Complaint, it increased to a most alarming. degree. Humanly 

ing, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of preventing many unhappy persons, nder disease, from regaining health, 
by the use of your Pills. hen I commenced the use of-your Pills, ! was in a most 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was 
a considerable change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of all who have 
witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 


the same astonishing remedy.” 
y “ CHARLES WILSON.” 


* To Professor Holloway.” (Signed, 

These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 
Ho.ioway, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar), London; and of most respectable 
Vendors of Medicines throughout the civilized World, at the following prices— 
1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. ; 


PERSONAL GRACES, 

The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged cur 
the braided Patt, or the flowing tress. In me the hair, nothing can equa 
the effect of RowLanp’s Macassar O11, on either natural or artificial hair 
rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing beautiful 
flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, rendering the head- 
dress truly enchanting. RowLanp’s Kauypor is a preparation of unparalleled 
efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin and complexion, preserving them 
from every vicissitude of the weather; and letely eradicating all Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Freckles, and Discolourations ; and RowLaNnp’s OponTo, or PEARL 
DENTRIFICE, is alike invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effect on the 
teeth and gums. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
Some are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty and the Government 
rtments, with similar attempts at deception. The only Genuine “ MACASSAR 
ate, BALveen,” -_, sme tole are “ ROWLANDS’,” and the wrapper ot 

c! rs the name 0 | S’,”? preceding that of the article, with their 
signature at the foot, in Red Ink, thus: x : 








ROWLAND AND SON. 
London, 


and by every respectable Chemist 


| SELECT LIST OF MUSICAL WORKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO, 
201, REGENT STREET. 


SCARLOTTI’s PIECES POUR LE CLAVERIN, 
EpiTep By J. B. CRAMER. 
Price 15s. Or in separate numbers, 2s. each. 
HANDEL’s SUITES DE PIECES POUR LE CLAVERIN. 
Epitep sy I. MOSCHELES. 
In Two books, 12s. each. Or in single Suites, 2s. 6d. each. 
BEETHOVEN’s SYMPHONIES, 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFoRTE By I, MOSCHELES. 
Price 7s. and 8s. each. Accompaniments to ditto, 3s. 6d. each. 
SELECT MOVEMENTS FROM THE ABOVE, 
From 2s. to 5s. each. 
CATHEDRAL SERVICES, 
ANCIENT AND MoDERN, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE ORGAN OR 
PIANOFORTE, EDITED BY 
JOHN GOSS anno JAMES TURLE 
(Organist of St. Paul’s) (Organist of Westminster Abbey). 
In two Vols. price 21s. each. Or in separate Numbers, from 4s. to 7s. each. 
CHANTS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE ORGAN OR 
PIANOFORTE, EDITED, WITH 
Prefatory Observations on Chanting, 
By JOHN GOSS (Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral). 


ice 12s, 
SABBATH EVENINGS, 
SACRED VOCAL MUSIC, 


ConraINING Sones, Hymns, Cotuects, CHants, Erc., EDITED AND 
ARRANGED By JOSEPi Ss. 
Price 15s. 
DEVOTIONAL MELODIES, 

FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS; 
ConsisTina oF PsaLms, Hyms, CoLLects, AND SHorR?T ANTHEMS, 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 
J. JOLLY (Organist of St. Philip’s) 

In two Vols. Price 6s. each. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET. 


NOVELLO’S Monthly Musical Publications. 


On the Ist of February will be ready, “ST. PAUL,” by MENDELSSOHN. No.1, 
—16 pages for Sixpence.—“ JUDAS MACCABEUS,” by HANogL, No, 8—same 
price" CATHEDRAL CHOIR BOOK,” No. 6, Folio Organ Score, 1s. 6d,— 
8vo. Vocal Score, 1s.—8vo. Vocal Parts, 4d. each, ‘ ~ 
The ““ MU=ICAL TIMES,” No. 45, price three-halfpence, contains ‘‘ May Day, 
Glee, from Muller, &c. 
London Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, Dean Street, Soho, 
and 24, Poultry. 








Under the distinguished Patronage of His Majesty the King of Prussia, His 
Majesty the King of Hanover, and most of the repartee Clergy of the 

United Kingdom, and recommended by the Faculty. ; 
Coveus, HoARSENESS, AND ALL ASTHMATIC AND PULMONARY CoMPLAINTS 
EFFRCTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Upwards of 40 Years’ experience has proved the infallibility of these Lozenge 
in the Cure of Winter Coughs, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other 
Pulmonary Maladies. Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d; ; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &e., No, 79, St. 
Paul’s Charch Yard, London. N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to 
observe that the words, ‘‘ KeaT1Na’s Couch Lozenoss” are engraved on the 
GOVERNMENT Stamp Of each Box. : 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS 
Old Kent Road, Oct. 18th, 1847. 
S1r,—Will you have the kindness to send me as soon as possible, a 2s. od. tin 
of “ KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES,” I have had a 1s. 14d. box, and have 
found them very valuable in giving a clearness to the voice, to which I have been 
a stranger for some time, no singer or pubiic speaker should be without — 
they assist the voice materially. Isend 8s. 3d. Post Office >tamps, you can sen 
them by the Parcel Delivery Company. Please to let me have them as soon as 
ossible. remain, your’s, &c. 
4 To Mr. T. KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. F. CUNNINGHAM. 
RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING's COUGH be tha 
? ? 
ou of the great good your excellent 
ember, 1845, I caught a severe co d 


obits bere sreet — in —— 
UG ve done me. In ? 
from riding two or three miles, = “a op ae A. a os in my en 
, . - sper from 
pd re eal aghntne of De boar hg I tried all kind of medicines, but they 


were of noavail. I was then advised to try your Lozenges, which I did only to 





A, 
' Sold by them at 20, Hatton 
and Perfauer throagheut the 


om, 





my friends; but before I had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, my voice, to my 
Joy came back astro as ever. Iam, Sir, , 
MAS KEATING, ji 




































































































THE MUSICAL WORLD, 








Ropal Ltaltan @pera, Covent Garden Theatre, 


Established in 1847, for the purpose of ensuring a more perfect performance of the Lyric Drama than has hitherto been attained in this country. 








The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and Patrons of Music, are respectfully informed that the Season 1848 will commence 


THE FIRST WEEK IN MARCH, 
In the new and commodious edifice constructed last year. 


OPERA. 
For the production of the established works by the great masters of every school—for the effective representation of the repertoire of seventeen o 
= last season, and of compositions to’ be heard for the first time in this country gag’ ts have been already made with the following eminent 





PRIMI BASSI PROFONDI. 


SIGNOR MARINI, 
TENOBI. The ratification of the engagement of 

S1GNOR MAR! ©) signoR CORRADI-SETTI, 

SIGNOR SALVI, The celebrated Basso, is daily expected. 


Ss i!GwNoR LAVI1As, BASSO COMICO. 


OONTRALTO. 
MLLE. ALBONI. 


PRIMI SOPRANT. 
MADAME GRISI, 
AND 
MADAME PERSIANI, 
MADAME RONCONI, 
MLLE. STEFFANONI, | 


AND 
MADAME CASTELLAN, SIGNOR LUIGI MEI, SIGNOR ACOSTINO ROVERE. 
(Her ferst appearance.) (From the Scala, his first appearance in this country) ALTRI PRIMI -BASSIe 


MLLE. CORBARI, M. ROGER, SIGNOR TAGLIAFICO, 
(Of the Academie Royale de Musi and the 
MLLE. ANGIOLINA ZOJA, | yee Aeetemie Re his hed appearence tn TELE... CRETE TES 


(Of the Scala, in Milan, her first appearance in this country.) 
this country.) PRIMI BASSI BARITONI. SECONDO TENOR. 








AND 
MADAME PAULINE GaRciA vianpoT| *'GNOR TAMBURINI, SIGNOR SOL DI, 
(Her first appearance) SIGNOR RONCONI. (From the Scala.) 





Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor. - . . MR. COSTA. 


THE ORCHESTRA, 


Comprising the distinguished professors of last season, will be reinforced by additional strength. The names of the instrumentalists forming the entire 
orchestra will be published in a future prospectus. 


THE MILITARY BAND, 


Band-master of the Coldstream Guards, 
experienced singers, and will number 





Which has been also increased, will be under the direction of Mr. GODPREY, 

The powerful and numerous CHORUS of last year will be further strengthened by twenty-four chosen and 
ninety-two voices—namely, forty ladies and fifty-two male voices. 

Chorus Master—Signor BONCONSIGLIO. Poet and Translator of the Libretti-Signor MAGGIONTI,. 
Prompter—Signor MONTERASI. 


THE BALLET. 


The rule which gave such satisfaction to the musical public last season, that no divertissement should be suffered between the acts of operas, will be 


atrictly adhered to. The performances will terminate with a ballet. During the season the following eminent danseuses will appear:— 
Mile. CELESTE STHBPHEN, 


MADAME PLORA PABBRI, Milee CAMILLE, 
(Her first appearance.) (Her first appearance these four years.) By a nh Ez, 
Mile. LEOPOLDINE BRUSSI, Mile THIERRY, ane. y 
Mile LUCILLE GRAHN, 


(Premiere Danseuse of the Imperial Theatre in | (Of the Fenice, in Venice, her first appearance in 
Vienna, her first appearance in this country.) this country.) (ton i “ah re N 
Mile. ELIZABETH ROBERT, Mile. LANGHER, a. nd a ss 


Premi . (Of the Scala, her first appearance in this country.) M. B RE TIN 
Sienna in Past ace fer adams Royale ae | saue, BLIZABETTA PERRANTE, (Tht Baers) 
country.) (From the Scala, her first appearance.) M. GG ofN I 8, &¢. 
And a numerous body of Coryphées, Promineuses, an@ Figurantes. 
Maitre de Ballet, M. APPIAN J, from the principal theatres in Italy, France, and Belgium. Regisseur de la Danse, M. O7 BRYAN 
Leader of the Band, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Composer, SIGNOR BILETTA. 
The Scenery by Messrs; GRIEVE and TELBIN. Premiere Artiste Costumiere, Mrs EB. BAILEY. 
Engagements are pending with other distinguished Artistes for Opera and Ballet. 
‘ A detailed Prospectus of the arrangements for the Season will be ready in a few days, and may then be obtained at the Box Office (corner of Bow 
treet and Hart Street), and at the principal Libraries and Music Publishers, 
The Season will be opened witha GRAND OPER A, inwhich Mlle. ALBONTI will make her first appearance; and with a new 
FAIRY BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT, inwhich MADAME FLORA PABBRI will make her debut. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, January 24th, 1848. 











Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the “‘ Nassau Steam Press,” by WiLLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
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